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‘THE recent remarks of Mr. Carnegie in London about the pre-eminence of 

America in-industry, and about the single particular in which England is 
superior, :aré gufiously' illustrative botu of the strength and the defects of his 
intelligence. He said, apparently, that the United States had distanced the 
United Kingdom irf.évéety way but one. Our manufactures he estimated to be 
three times more yaluable than hers, our exports are greater, our natural 
resources are enormously; inore vast, our territory will support an immensely 
greater population. He disparaged England’s colonial possibilities. Australia 
seemed to him a mere rind around an empty interior. South Africa was not 
a white man’s country, and Canada’s only chance for a future lay in union with 
the Americans. ‘‘ But as the Jand of the spirit,’’ he said, ‘‘the land of Shakes- 
peare and Milton, we all do homage to you. There your supremacy will always 
remain. When we come here we feel in this gentle, quiet atmosphere that it is 
this and not America that produced Shakespeare, our common king. Shakes- 
peare has been more to mé than my Bible. The birthplace of Shakespeare is 
to me the most sacred spot in the world, more sacred than the Holy Sepulchre 
itself. Shakespeare taught me more than all other books put together. I have 
dreamed of that birthplace all my life.’’ If Mr. Carnegie sees in Shakespeare 
the world’s greatest prophet, it is evident that he does not know religion. If 
Stratford is to him the most sacred spot on earth, it is evident that he has not 
learned all that Shakespeare knew, nor got out of Shakespeare’s writings all 
that is inthem. It is a curious limitation of an exceedingly acute and potent 
intelligence, yet not one that need excite surprise. In conversation about 
something or other a short time ago Mr. Carnegie let fall the information that 
for many years he had not found occasion to bring any of his personal needs to 
the attention of Providence. He isa great little man, mentally grown up, but 
spiritually still in pinafores. That accounts for a great deal that is noticeable 
in his relations with his fellows. As a disburser of millions he has had no 
equal in modern times. It has been computed that he has given away more 
than eighty-five million dollars, and he has given it wisely, too—to technical 
education $13,000,000, to general education and research $26,000,000, for mis- 
cellaneous objects divers other millions, besides his prodigious expenditure for 
libraries. And yet much as his gifts have been appreciated, much as he igs 
respected, when it comes to ‘‘drawing all men unto him’’ he doesn’t do it. 
He is a great friend of peace, a great friend of learning, but he is regarded 
almost without emotion. After all, it is not learning, nor the library, that 
makes the world go round, but love. Shakespeare knew that. Mr. Carnegie, 
somehow, seems not to have observed it.— Harper's Weekly. 
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VERY son when he goes away from 

home carries with him the honor of the 
home to which he belongs, and he may 
either enhance it or dissipate it. If he 
does well, his success is doubled, for it is 
not only an ornament to himself, but a 
crown of honor to his parents. There is 
nothing in this world more touching 
than the pride of a father or a mother in 
ason’s success. Many a student in the 
rivalries of academic life is thinking 
about this more than anything else, and 
on the day when he is being applauded 
by hundreds, he is thinking chiefly of 
hearts far away which are glorying in 
his honor. In the battles of life, in the 
average city, there are multitudes doing 
their best, living laborious days, shaking 
off the tempter, and keeping straight in 
the middle of the narrow way, for the 
sake of those far off, whose hearts will 
be cheered by their well-doing, and 
would be broken by their ill doing. I 
do not think there is a sight more touch- 
ing—certainly there is not one that 
touches me more—than when a youth 
who has been away in another city or in 
a foreign land, and bears in his face and 
demeanor tokens of his well-doing, comes 
back some Sabbath to the church in 
which his boyhood has been spent, and 
sits again side by side with the proud 
hearts which love him. Where is there 
a disappointment so keen or a disgrace 
so poignant as he inflicts who comes not 
back because he dare not, having in the 
foreign land or the distant city, by evil 
doing, soiled his good name, and trailed 
the honor of his home in the dust? 





‘* Tris, then, is one of the ends which 
education shall set before itself; the de- 
velopment of the power to think—not 
simply as a means to other ends, but 
because the exercise of thought is in- 
trinsically good, a thing to be desired for 
itself alone,’’ says Prof. Gordy, in his 
new volume, ‘‘A Broader Elementary 
Education ;’’ and again: ‘‘ These four, 
then, knowledge, discipline, a true esti- 
mate of the value of things, an effective 
will, are the constituents of rational 
living. He who apprehends the great 
ends of life, who knows the facts in 
those departments of knowledge in which 
he is obliged to act in order to attain 
those ends, and the principles that un- 
derlie them; who has the ability to 
apply those principles to the various 
cases that present themselves in the 
course of his daily life ; whose emotional 
nature is so trained that his love for 
things is in proportion to their proper 
worth, and whose will impels him to 
control his actions accordingly—he alone 
is the educated man, for he alone is 
capable of living rationally.”’ 


THE power to ‘‘think upon one’s feet’’ 
and to express the thought in clear, 
vigorous English should be developed at 
an early age in the child. Experience 
proves that the brain is built in any 
direction only as it is exercised; there- 
fore, it is incumbent upon every teacher 
and parent to see that the exercise is of 
proper character, that the right kind of 
stimuli are provided. The man or 
woman whose English is logical, con- 
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vincing, easily handled, has a weapon 
that is far mightier than the sword. Men 
who can talk well can present an argu- 
ment convincingly, can reason patiently 
and persuasively, are needed in every 
calling in life. Prof. Kittredge, of West- 
field, Massachusetts, recently said in an 
educational article that there never wasa 
time when the man or woman who can 
talk was insuch demand. ‘‘If readiness 
and fluency of speech are so desirable, 
what means can we employ that our 
_— may become proficient speakers? 
his facility is not got in class-room. The 
brief and fragmentary character of the 
pupil’s replies is truly lamentable.”’ 





LiIvE for something. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of virtue 
that the storms of time can never destroy. 
Write your name in kindness, love and 
mercy on the hearts of thousands you 
come in contact with year by year; you 
will be as legible on the hearts you leave 
behind as the stars on the brow of the 
evening. Good deeds will shine as the 
stars of heaven.—Chalmers. 





“‘Tr is a nice state of affairs in the 
Philippines,’’ says the Army and Navy 
Journal, ‘‘ where it is found difficult jo 
obtain labor merely because the native 
laborer prefers to remain at leisure for no 
other reason, according to the military 
authorities, than that it is more agreeable 
to be in idleness than at work. This has 
an effect upon the project for barracks 
and quarters in the island and it is now 
found necessary to ask Congress for an 
additional appropriation of $250,000 to 
meet the unusual demands of increased 
cost of material and inaccessible labor. 
Barracks which could have been con- 
structed for $300 when American troops 
landed in the Philippines will now cost 
from $1,cco to $1,500. The material 
used for shingles bas advanced in price 
from $1 and $2 to $6 and $8, and when it 
comes to a question of construction with 
stronger materials it lies between Filipino 
lumber at $50 to $70 gold per 1,000 feet, 
and American lumber at $15, and, ‘of 
course, the native lumber is out of the 
question.’ General Davis, in explaining 
the necessity for another appropriation, 
says: ‘ The natives have discovered that 
there is no authority that can compel 
them to work unless they. wish to, while 
during the Spanish regime and for some 
time afterward they knew that the 
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authorities could, and did, compel them 
to labor, at wages fixed by the authori- 
ties. In some localities it is impossible 
at any price to obtain native labor, not 
on account of its lack, but because they 
prefer to remain idle.’”’ 





Goop agricultural and horticultural 
schools are becoming more and more 
popular each year. Farmers’ sons are 
seeing more clearly than ever before the 
better opportunities offered in their voca- 
tion over that to be obtained in law, 
medicine, teaching or any clerical work. 
Boys, don’t leave the gold mine on the 
farm and come to the city to meet poverty 
and a direful struggle for existence. We 
believe no other occupation known to 
mankind offers surer and more profit- 
able investments than do farming, stock 
raising and fruit growing at the present 
time. The man with the hoe is coming 
to the front, and the day, we believe, is 
not distant when the professional farmer 
and fruit grower will rank with the best 
of other professions. It is already true 
that the young man to-day who follows 
agriculture or horticulture as a profes- 
sion has a much more certain prospect of 
a profitable income, good health and hap- 
piness than in almost any other field.— 
West Va. School Journal. 





WAVE motion of air and wave motion 
of ether give us sound and light. Who 
would not put eyesight and hearing 
among the supreme blessings of life? 
We delight in beauty made visible by 
light as we grow to appreciate it more 
and more. We delight in melody and 
harmony made real to our consciousness 
through sound. And we grow into 
keener enjoyment of these things as we 
give ourselves opportunity to see and 
hear the best within our reach. 





THE President of Bowdoin College, 
Dr. William De Witt Hyde, is one of the 
great leaders among university men. One 
of the precepts he gave the Harvard sen- 
ior class in his baccalaureate sermon was, 
‘‘Take nothing you do not pay for at a 
fair price. Incur no debts.’’ Here isa 
point for those who would have teaching 
regarded as a profession. The opinion is 
abroad, and not wholly without reason, 
that teachers as a class want things for 
nothing. When a new book is pub- 
lished, there are at once hundreds ot ap- 
plications for free copies ‘‘ for examina- 
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tion;’’ surprise is expressed when bills 
are received for periodicals, etc. The 
best thing in the make-up of teacher, 
preacher, or other human being, is char- 
acter, and the desire to get things ‘‘ for 
nothing ’’ eats into it like a cancer. 





THE blood is a very river of human 
life, its pulmonary and systematic circu- 
lations constituting an intricate net-work 
of canals, making the body a sort of cor- 
poreal Amsterdam or human Venice, 
writes George Dana Boardman in ‘‘ Eth- 
ics of the Body.’’ Each corpuscle is a 
barge, moving with varying rates of 
speed in different parts of the body, toil- 
ing through the capillaries at the rate of 
two inches a minute, rushing through 
the arteries at the rate of from twelve to 
twenty feet a second, ceaselessly carrying 
on the organic functions of the body by 
perpetually exchanging freight, deposit- 
ing at the depot of this and that tissue 
oxygen, and taking up dioxide of carbon. 
What money is to society, that blood is 
to the body; it is the means of exchange, 
or the circulating medium. 





THE refining influences of music, to 
the uplifting in other ways of the chil- 
dren of the poor of the great East Side, 
New York, is to be extended by the 
Society of the Music School Settlement, 
which plans to purchase a building and 
make the institution permanent. Two 
hundred children are now being taught 
music at the school in Rivington street. 
There is, besides, a waiting list of almost 
as many more. 





Some idea of the great size of Phila- 
delphia may be gathered from the figures 
in the department reports just printed. 
There are in the city 1,147.71 miles of 
paved streets, besidé 412.29 miles of un- 
paved roads in the suburbs. All but a 
small percentage of these streets have 
modern ‘‘improved’’ pavement of 
asphalt, granite block or brick. The 
paved surface would make a continuous 
driveway, 30 feet wide, from here to the 
Mississippi. There are, beneath these 
streets, 951 miles of sewers. ‘They would 
form a continuous water course as long 
as the Ohio river. The streets, with 318 
city bridges, are lighted by 9,426 electric 
arc lights and 33,409 gas and gasoline 
lamps. One thousand, four hundred and 
nineteen and six-tenths miles of water- 
pipe convey water to 242,506 premises. 
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Only 11,738 premises are not supplied 
with city water. There are more than 
800 miles of conduits for electric wires, 
representing more than 5,000 miles of 
ducts, and there are still 18,189 miles of 
electric wires in the air, sustained on 
61,981 poles. There are 435 miles of 
street railway track, enough to reach 
from the Delaware to Lake Erie. Yet 
how few Philadelphians know more of 
this great city than the little space within 
which their own daily interests lie. 





THE following suggestive incident, 
given in the New York Zvangelis/, serves 
to show how much we help or hinder 
another, quite unconsciously it may be, 
by our example: A young man sat at a 
hotel table with a gentleman and lady 
friend for whom he felt the greatest re- 
spect. The waiter said to the gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Will you have pudding with wine 
sauce?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ wastheanswer. The 
young man’s craving for strong drink 
was aroused at the mention of the wine 
sauce, and he was also about to reply 
affirmatively to the waiter’s question, 
when his lady friend quickly said, 
‘‘Pudding without wine sauce, if you 
please.’’ ‘‘ Without wine sauce,’’ came 
the young man’s reply. Afterwards in 
the parlor he said to her, ‘‘I want to 
thank you for doing mea great favor.’’ 
She looked astonished. ‘‘ You do not 
know what it meant to me when you 
said at the dinner table, ‘ Pudding with- 
out wine sauce, if you please.’’’ He 
then told of his struggle against strong 
drink, and how near he had come to fall- 
ing, saved only by her timely example. 
The uniform example of abstinence from 
all use of intoxicants on our part can 
harm no one, and may help many. 





A Methodist bishop is organizing the 
young people of his church, in an in- 
formal fashion, into a ‘‘Memory Guild, 
for learning the best hymns.’’ He prints 
the correct text of each hymn he chooses, 
outlines its teaching, and tells something 
about the author. Let his selections pe 
good or bad, he has hit upon a helpful 
plan. The favorite hymns, standard in 
all the churches, have literary merit as 
well as devotional value. Minds and 
hearts must be the richer for the posses- 
sion of these little classics, which have 
survived because they uttered common 
experiences as well as universal hopes.— 
Youth's Companion, 








THE lawful son of the first Duke 
of Northumberland is remembered in 
America as that Earl Percy who led the 
British relief column at Concord and 
Lexington. Another son exclaimed with 
bitterness, ‘‘ My name shall live in the 
memory of men when the titles of the 
Northumberlands and the Percys are 
forgotten !’’ and, dying alone and neg- 
lected in a foreign land, he provided 
that his fortune should go to the United 
States, a country which he had never 
seen, for the founding of an institution 
‘* for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge.’’ The cemetery at Genoa in which 
the body of James Smithson has lain 
since 1829 is to be broken up for the ex- 
tension of a quarry, and the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution are consider- 
ing the propriety of giving it a resting 
place under the shadow of the buildings 
at Washington which so happily per- 
petuate the name of a man most unhappy 
in his life. It is there certainly that his 
remains should lie. His was the first great 
educational philanthropy in the country’s 
history, and it remains one of the most 
well conceived and effective.—Ledger. 





Wuat knowledge is of most worth for 
boys and girls to acquire in the schools? 
Some everyday essentials go without say- 
ing, as arithmetic, spelling, reading, writ- 
ing. But hear the wise master, Tenny- 
son: ‘It is of great advantage to learn 
first-rate poetry and prose early by heart, 
because they recur to the memory when 
we lose later things. I have found them 
a great comfort and solace. We grow 
oid, and, from weariness or weakness, 
become incapable of retaining new things 
properly.’’ Shall we not have, with each 
succeeding year, more and more good 
memory work by the teachers and pupils 
passing through the schools ? 





‘Thomas B. Reed was the centre of a 
group at the Century Club in this city 
the night before he was stricken with his 
last illness,’’ says the New York World. 
“The talk got around to Roosevelt. 
‘ 'Y-a-a-s, I admire Roosevelt very much,’ 
drawled Mr. Reed. ‘I admire him very 
much, indeed. What I admire most 
about him is his enthusiasm over his 
discovery of the Ten Commandments.’ ’”’ 
This is as truthful as witty. President 
Roosevelt is winning the confidence of 
the people by putting some vitality into 
the decalogue. He practices what he 
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preaches. We find this in his dealing 
with the trusts, and discovered it when 
he took a part in the coal strike. He is 
now taking a hand in the post office 
scandals, and we venture to say they 
will be probed to the bottom. A Presi- 
dent armed with the Ten Commandments 
and resolved they shall be the law of the 
land must be popular with the people. 





I HAVE peered into quiet ‘‘ parlors’’ 
where the carpet is clean and not old, 
and the furniture polished and bright; 
into rooms where the chairs are neat and 
the floor carpetless; into kitchens where 
the family live and the meals are cooked 
and eaten, and the boys and girls are as 
blithe as the sparrows in the thatch over- 
head; and I see that it is not so much 
wealth and learning, nor clothing, nor 
servants, nor toil, nor idleness, nor town, 
nor country, nor station, as tone and 
temper, that render homes happy or 
wretched. And I see, too, that in town 
or country good sense and God's grace 
make life what no teachers or accomplish- 
ments, or means or society, can make it 
—the opening stave of an everlasting 
psalm ; the fair beginning of an endless 
existence ; the goodly, modest, well-pro- 
portioned vestibule to a temple of God’s 
building that shall never decay, wax old, 
or vanish away.—/ohn Hall, — 





WHOEVER thinks nature study a fad 
of modern times should read ancient 
history. Nearly three hundred and fifty 
years before Christ Alexander the Great 
placed at the disposal of his tutor, 
Aristotle, the services of one thousand 
men throughout Asia and Greece, with 
instructions to collect and report details 
concerning the life-conditions and habits 
of fishes, birds, beasts and insects. To 
this magnificent equipment of assistants 
Alexander added fifteen thousand dollars 
in gold for books and laboratory supplies. 
While praising the modern millionaires 
who give so generously to biological 
research, let us not think that interest in 
natural phenomena began with them.— 
Youth's Companion. 





A LIVING tree grows, so does a living 
teacher. What is it fora teacher to grow? 
It involves a better assimilation and ar- 
rangement of the knowledge he already 
possesses, together with an increase in 
amount of knowledge; it involves in- 
creased power and skill to do. 
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HOMES THAT MAKE CRIMINALS. 





PROF. EDWARD S. PARSONS. 





OW are criminals made? Some by 
heredity—not so many probably as 
we have often thought, but many. But 
for the most part it is environment which 
makes or unmakes men and women. 
The criminal is usually the product of 
the evil influences which mass together 
in what we call ‘‘the street,’’ or of the 
surroundings of the home which is no 
home, but merely a place of eating and 
sleeping or alas! sometimes of the home 
which is in many respects a real home 
but which has in it certain conditions 
which aid in releasing the evll that is in 
the child nature, and in suffocating, or 
starving, the good without which no 
normal child somes into the world. 
We have, with hardly any exceptions, 
come out of homes which in many re- 
spects have been real homes to us—pro- 
tection, care, love, present in varying 
degrees, but really present. I want to 
speak of certain influences, actively or 
passively at work in many such homes, 
which tend to make criminals of the 
children in them; influences which may 
be, and usually are, checked short of 
this result, but which, if allowed to do 
their perfect, logical work, would degrade 
the children of the home to the level of 
the criminal character and criminal lot. 
What is the essence of the criminal 
nature? It is unquestionably the spirit 
of lawlessness. The first meaning the 
dictionary gives of the adjective ‘‘ crimi- 
nal’’ is ‘‘contrary to law.’’ When a 
man or a child becomes a law unto him- 
self, when he ceases to know the meaning 
of obedience and refuses to follow any 
regulation but the whim of his own un- 
regulated spirit, when he breaks the 
restraints rightly put about him by those 
to whom he ought to be in the subjec- 
tion of authority or of love, he becomes, 
ipso facto, a criminal ; he has taken his 
first steps in that path which will lead 
him, unless some good influence draws 
him aside from it, straight to the dis- 
grace and the ignominy of the man 
whom the law of the land brands with 
that blighting name. He is a criminal 
at heart, though he may never become 
one in the eyes of the law, which are 
blind to all but surface facts. 
In a recent article in one of our weekly 
papers Mrs. Margaret Deland discusses, 
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| in a spirit meant to be comforting, what 
| she calls ‘‘ The New Obedience.’’ She 
dwells upon the new spirit of the age, 
the demand for personal liberty, and she 
says the time has gone by when authority 
can reign in the home life, that ‘‘ instead 
must come something quite different— 
the fair presentation of a reason—the 
calm, clear explanation. Then 
personal liberty is given its opportunity!’’ 

What Mrs. Deland says is plausible 
and no doubt momentarily comforting to 
those who realize what a hopeless wreck 
they have made of their responsibilities. 
But, under the veneer of plausibility, her 
words contain what, in my humble judg- 
ment, is crass, sentimental nonsense. 
Liberty which has not its roots in obedi- 
ence is not liberty, but license and law- 
lessness. Mrs. Deland has misused the 
word. Love which does not, in the home 
or out of it, command obedience is not 
love at all, but weak sentimentalism. 

Phillips Brooks once said, ‘‘A hard 
theology is bad, but a soft theology is 
worse.’”’ A hard home discipline which 
compels obedience with trown, and 
threat, and rod, is bad, but a mushy 
home training, which dissolves in tears 
and sighs and soft answers, which leaves 
the girl or boy to obey or not to obey, 
according as the spirit of willfulness may 
dictate, is far worse, and is a most potent 
influence in the development of a law- 
lessness which is incipient criminality, 
criminalty in the germ. 

Criminality may thus come out of a 
flabby, invertebrate home discipline. It 
may also be the result of overwrought 
and consequently weakened nerves. We 
hear much in these days of child study 
and the psychology of adolescence, the 
intensity of the nervous and emotional 
life of the years between thirteen and 
eighteen. The nature boils and seethes 
with new feelings, with vague, unex- 
plained longings, with the turbulence of 
new passions ‘seeking to express them- 
selves and struggling against restraint. 
To keep back this sea of boiling waves 
there is needed the strongest possible 
masonry of unimpaired physical health 
and a steady, unjaded nervous system. 
Permitted indiscretions in food, irregu- 
larity in habits, loss of sleep, indulgences 
to humor the child or his parents—these 
all have their bearing on the moral life. 

Other things being equal, it is the man 
or the woman who is longest a child who 





has the most complete personality in 
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after years. For the choicest possession 
capable of being hoarded in the silent 
years of infancy and adolescence is 
nervous force. It is the human elec- 
tricity, accumulated in the storage bat- 
teries of the brain, ready for the heavy 
drafts of power sure to come in the years 
of labor and responsibility. No child 
can live a grown-up life before sixteen, 
or eighteen, or twenty, and store up a 
full quota of this vital energy. No 
normal child who keeps late hours can 
store it up. Deprive a child of his 
natural sleep, and little by little the ner- 
vous system will be undermined and fall 
in ruins, dragging often the moral 
nature with it. 

‘* But they are children only once ; let 
them have a good time while they are 
young,’’ say the fond parents, and as a 
result there is, for example, the school 
dance, not once in a while, but often, 
with its accompaniment of late hours 
and irregularity of eating, and its com- 
plete derangement of the intellectual life 
of the child. 

Yes, ‘‘they are children only once,”’ 
and they have a right to the peace and 
quiet of childhood years. They have a 
right to be shielded as long as possible 
from the nervous strain of our over- 
wrought American life. If they are not 
so shielded, no one need be surprised to 
hear that in a moment of unusual stress 
and excitement the will gave way be- 
cause the nervous energy behind it was 
exhausted, and the girl stepped outside 
the bounds of right and honor and be- 
came a besmirched woman, that the boy 
broke the law of the land, and at the 
same time broke his father’s and his 
mother’s heart. 

How criminal is the negligence of the 
father and the mother who do not pro- 
vide the right attractions at home for the 
children because they themselves are so 
deeply immersed in business or society 
that they have no time for the discharge 
of the greatest duties which ever came 
to any human being. No children be- 
longing to homes of the sort about which 
we are talking need run the streets after 
dark, if the right spirit is in the father or 
mother. ‘ 

As I close, I come back to the point 
from which I started. There are many 
children lost, wandering in the mazes of 
the world’s temptations and sins, gone 
astray, many of them through ignorance 
of the world’s ways, or the strength of 














inherited passion. Let us try to save 
them, imitating the example ot him who 
braved the storm on the mountains that 
He might bring home the one sheep that 
had wandered from the fold. But it 
is better to prevent than to save. Let us 
call for higher ideals of home life, for a 
deeper sense of responsibility on the part 
of those to whom God has given the 
greatest of all gifts, a little child. Let it 
be known and realized in every American 
home that there is no service more 
divine, more worth the doing, than rear- 
ing to a noble manhood or womanhood a 
little child. Better than to win a great 
fortune, or to write a great book, or to 
be known and talked about as a social or 
a political success—better than all this is 
it to be a good father or a good mother. 
— Congregationalist. 
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PERSONALITY OF TEACHER. 








BY J. N. PATRICK. 





HE teacher’s manner is the real in- 
fluence in the school; his person- 
ality is the real teacher. Pupils may 
laugh at a teacher’s opinions, but they 
can not resist his personal power. If he 
is not in earnest, the pupils will not be 
zealous; if he is not enthusiastic, he can- 
not secure and retain the attention of his 
pupils; he must speak and act in such a 
manner that the pupils cannot disregard 
his teaching. ‘Teaching school requires 
the whole of the largest men and women. 
Satisfactory results can be secured only 
in the degree that the teacher throws his 
whole life into his work. It is through 
the contagion of his own personal enthu- 
siasm that interest is awakened on the 
part of the pupils. ‘‘A working teacher 
will always have working pupils; and 
this the more, if they are not over- 
whelmed with text-books rendered wholly 
unmanageable for them by sheer excess 
of details.’’ 

The following beautiful description of 
the power and of the value of enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher is from ‘‘ How 
to Secure Attention,’’ by Sidgwick, the 
great Sunday-school teacher of London, 
England: ‘* Whether it be school lesson 
or subject of common talk out of school, 
the enthusiast drags the boy’s mind cap- 
tive. He makes him attend, he makes 
him interested, he makes him think. 
Without trying to do so, he makes learn- 
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ing seem attractive and delightful. Boys 
are naturally impressionable, and en- 
thusiasm impresses; they are naturally 
imitative, and whatever they see a man 
keen about, they at once begin to excite 
themselves about it. Whether it be 
poetry, history, politics, art, science, 
natural history, or archaeology, the en- 
thusiast will at once make a school of his 
own imitators about him. And he will 
do far more than this. He will lift boy 
after bay out of the barbarous intellectual 
atmosphere in which the natural boy 
lives and moves, and make him conscious 
—though it be only dimly conscious— 
of the vast world of interest which lies 
around in every direction, waiting till he 
gird up his mental loins and come and 
explore. This is the real result of a 
master’s enthuiasm—it cultivates. Under 
plodding, hum-drum teachers who will 
not put soul into their work, a boy may 
pass through a school from bottom to 
top, doing all the work so as to pass 
muster, and be a savage at the end. But 
let the enthusiast catch him, though but 
for a term, and the savage is converted.”’ 

The personality of the teacher is the 
persuasive element to which all else is 
subservient and secondary. Personal in- 
fluence is greater than authority ; it is 
the teacher’s character, not his learning, 
that inspires and governs. Some men 
are leaders, not because of what they 
know, but because of what they are. 
History clearly shows that the essential 
factor in human development is the lead- 
ership of great men. The power that 
moves others is personal, not abstract. 
Everywhere men have always been loyal 
to leaders rather than to systems and 
methods. The greatest power in the 
world is a living personality. We all 
know the magnetic influence of a strong 
personality. ‘‘A man teaching is worth 
more to a class of pupils than all theories, 
methods, and devices.’’ Teaching is a 
spiritual process ; the formal recitation is 
only the visible machinery through which 
the spiritual is awakened and strength- 
ened. 

The essence of a good school is in the 
teacher. It is not in the course of study, 
nor in the fine school-house, nor in the 
large library ; it is in the teacher, in his 
method, in his personal adaptation to the 
work of instruction, in his enthusiasm, 
in his ideals, in his personal worth. A 
school is the centre of power only when 
it is in charge of a competent teacher. 
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The school attracts and educates only 
when it is in charge of an educated, 


courageous teacher. A teacher can do 
his duty to his pupils only when he feels 
that he was chosen, not on account of 
his politics, his religion, or his relation- 
ship to the school board, but on account 
of his qualifications. 


<> 
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HARLAN E. HALL. 





RMED with glass, gun and lunch, I 
started for the country. The dark 
bank in the east was slowly sinking be- 
low the horizon. Overhead the sun- 
beams were busily engaged in driving 
away the few sprays of whiteness that re- 
mained. A three mile walk across 
pastures, cornfields and meadows led me 
to a large tract of woods—a real woods 
of mingled trees and shrubs that even in 
Ohio has been spared. There are poplars 
and red oaks fit castles for a ’coon’s den; 
a ridge of hills just suited to the ’pos- 
sum’s ramble ; hickories for the squirrel ; 
beeches for the chipmunk and an occa- 
sional chestnut along the border inviting 
some one to come and club its branches. 
Every tree was clothed in its richest 
garb of autumn coloring and seemed 
literally to be calling out for admiration. 
What an ideal place for birds! Here 
are openings large enough for sunlight 
to enter and carpet the earth with grass. 
Just below is a ravine almost silent with 
its burden of fallen leaves. Yonder isa 
shaded network of briar and bush for- 
bidding all footsteps of man or beast. 
Every thing so reticent—beauty every- 
where. ‘‘ Tongues in the trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.’’ This is the 
place where nature conceals her secrets. 
Jay birds are circling among the trees. 
They have already varied their tone of 
voice to inform the remaining wood-folk 
that there is a stranger in their haunt. 
Such impudence! It might be tolerated 
in a bird of decent reputation and modest 
manner, but Mr. Blue Jay is a member 
of the 400, and is not injured in the 
least by ofr opinion of him. He holds 
first rank in an order known as the Wood 
Folks’ Secret Service Department. I had 
anticipated a meeting with him while 
visiting in his neighborhood, and there- 
fore had prepared a little ruse to set him 
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thinking. Now that his churlishness is 
already operating against me I shall pro- 
ceed at once to repay him. 

Yonder is a dog-wood tree whose 
branches are pendant with their burden 
of ripe berries. This will be an attrac- 
tive center for several varieties of birds, 
and any disturbance among them will 
attract the attention of the entire neigh- 
borhood. See even now, in the dog- wood 
almost every leaf is fanned by the robins’ 
wings in their hurried effort to procure a 
morsel and dart away with it to some 
elevated perch where they may look for 
lurking danger while they eat it. How 
nervous and watchful they are. They 
know the enemies of the deep forest and 
miss the safety that used to surround 
them in the old cherry tree in the open 
of the orchard. Here is just the place to 
plan a trick on Mr. Blue Jay. There is 
the brier tangle. It will afford a covert 
from which to view him. 

Now for the old tin box which has 
been the transporting prison of so many 
animals, insects, plants, and—lunches. 
Within it are the strange forms that 
shall soon perch amid the uppermost 
branches of the dog wood—a stuffed owl, 
hawk, blue jay, tanager, grackle, and 
crow. Will this be a mystery? Will 
they be baffled by the ghostly stare from 
these mute and silent kindred of the 
forest? To place them all within the 
tree would certainly daze the strongest 
mind in birdland, so just to set them 
thinking, I shall present only the owl 
and the blue jay. Every bird student 
knows the antipathy that exists between 
this couple of marauders, the one a thief 
by night, the other a thief by day. With 
the aid of a string this curious pair were 
soon drawn to a central limb and in a 
few moments they were securely perched, 
staring at each other across three feet of 
open, fit specimens to deceive a gunner 
a few steps away. 

Descending the tree, I scarcely had 
time to conceal myself in the bramble be- 
fore the hungry robins had quieted their 
chirping. Their friendliness, as in the 
old cherry tree at home, was with them 
here, and from every tree they floated 
down to secure another of the bright red 
berries. For an instant the glowing food 
caught every eye. A mouthful taken, 


they look and scan the field for danger, 
when lo! in their very midst stands a 
demon of the forest. 
is seen. 


Not another berry 
A suppressed emotion runs 
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through every nerve. All eyes are cen- 
tered upon the great fluffy form that 
stares at them with soulless face. Now 
they are speechless—almost motionless. 
With heads erect, they look and peer 
and wonder. What surprises me most is 
their silence. Why, shadows could be 
as noisy. Shall I quietly announce my 
presence and break that spell of fright 
by letting them see their door-yard friend 
beside them? No. It is seldom that we 
see 4 wild thing unconscious, and in such 
a freighted moment we must catch whole 
volumes of its history. Presently the 
suspense is lessened. The distant ones 
begin to venture a low chirp, and then 
in turn each expressed a quiet judgmeut 
on the scene. 

I have read somewhere that even 
robins when happening upon an owl 
would group themselves about him and 
enjoy a real jubilee of fun by their teas- 
ing and tormenting. What a different 
picture here. Are youth and lack of ex- 
perience their weakness? By their plum- 
age one would guess them to be the 
growth of half a summer, and by their 
manner every one a novice in such sur- 
roundings. A moment later and this 
opinion is confirmed when from a near-by 
limb there drops the darkened form of 
another—a spectator to the scene, but 
one of age and experience. A glance 
revealed the situation, and the bird with 
an unusual cawing and fluttering of 
wings (the like of which I had never 
seen before in a robin) circled twice 
entirely round the tree just outside its 
branches, then with a dart lost itself 
from view in the forest. The problem is 
solved. The warning is given. How 
quickly the scene changes. One by one, 
the robins, six in number, slipped from 
among the fruit-laden branches, without 
even grabbing a good-bye morsel to add 
to their unfinished breakfast, and in less 
than three minutes the tree was as silent 
as the dead forms that perched within 
it, nor did a single robin return in two 
hours of patient waiting. 

Such an experiment by itself may have 
little if any value in it. It must be asso- 
ciated with another of a similar char- 
acter. It was last summer. A cherry 
tree a full half-mile from any house and 
near an open woodland was glowing with 
its ripened fruit. A mounted hawk was 
placed upon its topmost twig. Observa- 
tion disclosed the fact that the robins 
were utterly forgetful of the presence of 
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such a bird. By close scrutiny they 
might discern that their foe (?) was life- 
less, but their very first appearance in 
the tree was as composed as though no 
dangerous guest was near them. Know- 
ing the food of a hawk, should those 
robins not have been suspicious of its 
presence in their cherry tree? 

Does the clumsy owl, carnivorous as a 
hawk, nocturnal in its habits, bring fear 
and trembling to a robin, while the fierce 
and merciless hawk is treated without 
even passing notice? 

Now about the blue jays. The flurry 
about the robins has attracted their at- 
tention, and as a matter of course, it is 
their legitimate business to go at once 
and investigate the matter. But three of 
them are present in the haunt. From 
the distance they have discerned that the 
trouble centered in the dog-wood tree. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blue Jay at once decided 
that this is an opportunity to send their 
inquisitive youngster in pursuit. He is 
now almost of age and this will add one 
more lesson to his apprenticeship while 
under their care. To report the matter 
correctly he must, like a boy at a fire, be 
as near as possible to the scene of in- 
terest. The plan is laid and off he goes, 
‘threading his way through tangled 
branches, often walking a limb to an 
open place lest his wing should strike 
against a leaf and make a noise. In a 
moment he has arrived—a real patch of 
blue in a background of red upon the 
outer edge of the tree. There a strange 
sight meets hiseye. He, like the robins, 
is hushed. He peaks his head, nods this 
way and that, and stretches his neck so 
that I almost doubt its composition. See- 
ing the mass of feathers staring at him 
from the limb, his heart would fail him 
but for the presence of his brother who 
sits in the most open and dangerous 
place. With this renewal of courage he 
now proceeds upon an inspection tour, 
using the outermost limbs for a pathway 
round the tree. Fully three minutes are 
consumed in this circuit and not a chirp 
is uttered. He looks and studies. It is 
the quiet that perplexes him. He knows 
the fighting gesture of the quivering 
wing and bowing body. But all is grew- 
some silence. A little distance away sit 
his parents with bated breath to hear the 
signal that his investigation will bring 
forth. How methodic and careful he is, 
and yet his knowledge is too narrow to 
report upon a case like this. He recalls 
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the stories that had been told to him of 
blue jays congregating about a large and 
half-blind bird of the forest and with 
screams and persecutions compelling him 
to seek refuge in the hollow of a tree. 
But how different to see his brother, 
alone and silent, within the very pall of 


danger. A moment longer and his deci- 
sion is reached. His pride is not injured 
in the least by signalling his parents to 
come, because they had taught him that 
when conditions were new and danger 
seemed immanent, investigation was 
always safer when conducted by num- 
bers. Whereupon he gives the signal to 
come. Almost instantly it is answered. 
Buoyed up now at the thought of his 
parents coming, he begins to venture 
slightly nearer, and like a boy who 
whistles in the dark for company, he 
does not forget to continue his call to 
come. 

In a few moments a trio of jays are 
gliding from limb to limb among the 
branches of the tree. How suddenly the 
situation changes. Fear is no longer a 
characteristic of their behavior. The 
piercing cry is lowered into a tone as 
changeable as that of an angered crow. 
Every expression is one of vehemence. 
They would light within two feet of the 


‘ owl and with nods and shrieks berate 


him with an animation that would do 
justice to a flock of wrens when warring 
with a sparrow. Finally their scolding 
ends. They hop from limb to limb 
about the tree as if to gain composure 
and think upon their actions. ‘They are 
out-done. Their overflow of anger has 
availed them nothing. Those owly eyes 
gave never a wink, nor the wings a 
flutter, nor the body a challenging nod. 

But the silent blue jay remains a 
mystery to them all. To see him there, 
serene and calm, amid a fray like this, 
was never known in all the records of his 
race. I hear them murmur with mixed 
sorrow and disgust ‘‘ We’ll move away 
and call and call to him in tender tones 
to come’’ and soon from maple boughs 
and oaks there floated out the mellowed, 
plaintive ‘‘come’’, but the sky colored 
form beneath them is mute and motion- 
less forever. 

Again I am convinced that the blue 
jay is a worthy bird. Even though all 
the crimes in birddom be charged against 
him, his wonderful strategy, far-seeing 
eye and warning voice have saved the 
life of many a bird and animal. His 
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signal code is known by every wild thing 
ot the forest, and though he be dubbed 
‘‘dishonest, cruel, inquisitive, murder- 
ous, voracious and villainous,”’ 
be charitable and measure out his value 
with his faults. He notes your coming 
as quickly as a crow, and with wings as 
silent as a sunbeam, he slips athwart 
yonr pathway aud proclaims your pres- 
ence with a shriek so loud that bird and 
animal alike are awakened from their 
slumber.— Ohio Teacher. 


ELEPHANT TIGER HUNT. 








R. H. S. WYLIE, who spent a num- 
ber of years in India, where he 
was superintendent of a tea plantation, 
and who, in a recent issue of the Sunday 
News, gave a graphic account of a tiger 
fight which he witnessed from a treetop, 
furnishes a sequel to that adventure in 
the iollowing story, in which he tells 
how the survivor of the deadly combat 
was captured : 

‘‘Aiter the dead tiger had been brought 
to the bungalow,’’ says Mr..Wylie, ‘‘I 
sent for Azim and Sundamolly. Azim 
was our chicaree mahout. What they 
didn’t know about chica (sport) was not 
worth knowing. And Sundamolly? She 
was the garden elephant. I never heard 
of her facing a tiger before that day, and 
had no idea of how she would behave. 

‘‘T had killed lots of deer and pig 
from her back, and she was steady and 
very well trained, but as to what she 
would do with a tiger—well, I soon 
found out. 

‘*We got the guddee (riding pad) on 
the elephant, and I loaded up the ‘baby’ 
—my double-barreled, ten-bore rifle 
(muzzle- loader), stuck a Snider rifle under 
the guddee ropes, and off we went to the 
scene of the morning’s set-to. 

‘‘We beat up that grass patch pretty 
well, but couid see nothing of the vic- 
torious tiger nor the tigress he joined 
after the battle. The long grass about 
the spot where the combatants fought 
was torn to ribbons, and in many places 
the hard earth had long tears in it. 

‘*T had about given up all hopes of 
getting a shot at the tiger when, looking 
over my shoulder as I sood on the gud- 
dee, I caught a glimpse of a glossy skin 
crossing the track we had just left be- 
hind us. I gave Azim the signal (a kick 
in the ribs), and as soon as the elephant 
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stopped I shied around and fired at the 
spot I supposed the tiger would have 
reached. Not two seconds afterward, 
and before Sundamolly had time to move, 
Mr. Stripes, with a howl, sprang out of 
the grass and lit on the elephant’s flank, 
one paw fairly on the guddee, the end of 
which the infuriated tiger seized in his 
jaws. 

‘‘I barely had time to drop on my 
knees and grasp the guddee ropes when 


. Sundamolly showed decided objections to 


the eight claws sticking into her. Throw- 
ing up her trunk, the elephant began 
trumpeting and swaying from side to 
side in an endeavor to shake the brute 
off her back. 

**T don’t know how ‘Stripes’ found 
it, but it was all that I could do to hold 
on. Were you ever in a small boat ona 
rough sea? The pitching and tossing 
there are nothing to an elephant’s sway- 
ing. I thought the guddee ropes would 
break, and it seemed as though my arms 
would be torn out of their sockets, and 
besides there was that brute clinging on 
like grim death, breathing like an alli- 
gator, and his jaws not twelve inches 
from my hand. 

‘*I don’t know how long this condi- 
tion of affairs lasted; not long, I sup-: 
pose, but it seemed like a lifetime to me. 
Finally ‘Stripes’ could bear it no longer, 
and he fell over backward, his claws 
making great rips in the elephant’s hide 
as he went down. Then, without warn- 
ing, Sundamolly swerved around, and 
you wouldn’t believe how fast she did it, 
and before the tiger could make a move 
she had him pinned to the ground with 
her foot on his belly. For a moment she 
was quite still. It gave me time to col- 
lect myself, and see what was going on. 

‘“‘The tiger threw up her foreleg and 
clawed the elephant in the chest. With 
a terrific roar Sundamolly let her weight 
down on the infuriated beast, and I 
could hear his ribs crack. He was a 
goner then, but little the elephant cared 
for that. She rolled the tiger over and 
over backward and forward under her 
forefeet for a time, and then she pushed 
him toward her hind leg. After placing 
the animal in a convenient position, she 
swung her leg backward and foreward 
like a pendulum to get up a momentum, 
and then let him have it full force in the 
center of his body. The tiger flew 
through the air as one would send a 
football, notwithstanding the fact that 
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the animal must have weighed a thou- 
sand pounds. 

‘*Swinging around, the _ elephant 
started after the tiger with the longest 
strides she could take, and making my 
teeth rattle together with the shaking up 
I was getting. When she reached her 
vanquished foe she kicked him about 
with her forefoot and fairly danced on 
him, and again laying him in front of 
her, she swung her whole body forward 
and then dropped on him on her knees. 

‘“You know the old native saying 
about an earthquake? No? Well, they 
say that the earth rests on an elephant’s 
head, and that an earthquake is caused 
by the elephent shaking his ears. Sun- 
damolly certainly shook something more 
than her ears this time, and it seemed to 
me as if the whole world must have felt 
the shock. 

‘* At last Azim succeeded in quieting 
the elephant, and we even got her to 
remain on her knees alongside the tiger, 
and finally to lie down on her side so 
that we could lash ‘Stripes’ to the gud- 
dee. When we got her on her feet again 
she had the tiger on her back. 

“At this time Azim gave vent to a 
little irony. Without the ghost of a 
smile, he asked if it was my ‘serene 
highness’ commands that we should kill 
the woman tiger. 

**T had enough of tigers for one day, 
and elephants, too, for that matter. My 
hands were raw from holding on to the 
ropes; my knees were nearly as bad 
from the friction of a rough canvas 
guddee; I had bitten my tongue in two 
places when the elephant jarred me un- 
expectedly; the ‘baby’ had fallen to 
the ground and the muzzies were full of 
mud, and my back was covered with 
stings of ants which left lumps as large 
as marbles. No, indeed, I had had 
enough of sport for one day, although 
I wouldn’t have missed it for the world. 

‘‘When we got back to the bunga- 
low I took a good look at the tiger 
brought in in the morning and the old 
one just captured. They were a pretty 
good match in size, but, of course, the 
skins were worthless. The fight of the 
morning had ripped them in long tears, 
and in the afternoon my bullet had 
scored a furrow in the side of Mr. Stripes 
which was the cause of his charge, I 
suppose. 

‘“ When the animals were skinned the 
neck of the morning’s victim was found 
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to have been fairly crunched and broken 
in two places, where the big canine teeth 
of his foe had done the work, while in our 
trophy of the afternoon, with the excep- 
tion of the skull, not a bone as large as 
a man’s finger could be found—every- 
thing had been ground up and driven 
into the flesh.’’ 





THE NEW VOLAPUK. 





ALSO, THE NEW SPELLING. 


Y friend, Professor Burginson, the 
eminent philologist and critical 
author, first predicted the coming change. 
We had been discussing languages in 
general, and dialects in particular, in his 
charming study, three walls of which 
are faced with books representing every 
ascertained form of speech used on the 
planet, from that of the first anthropoid 
who discovered the wider latitudes of his 
tongue down to the latest echoes from the 
gutter. The remaining wall is devoted 
to choice etchings and paintings by 
modern masters. 

“*It is bound to come,’’ he said, with 
the almost solemn emphasis which marks 
his more prophetical utterances. ‘' The 
language of educated society, of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, has grown 
stale, outworn, and incapable of stirring 
our higher instincts and emotions. We 
complain of the dearth of genius; the 
real difficulty is with the medium in 
which genius has to work. English 
words are now polished to the smooth- 
ness of stones on the sea-shore by the 
mere attrition of daily use, and no longer 
cause our ears to tingle by the novelty of 
their impact. We want new thought- 
symbols, new vocal signs, in short—a 
new language.’’ 

I fully agreed with him there. My 
want of success in the higher walks of 
literature I felt certain was due wholly 
to my having labored in a tongue whose 
resources had been exhausted by the 
If my 
writings (poems, dramas, novels, and so 
on) had only appeared in Russian or 
Yiddish their bright originalty would, I 
believe, have commanded instant recog- 
nition. As it was, the critics had hinted 
other reasons for their failure. 

‘**But,’’ continued the Professor, omi- 
nously, as he refilled his pipe, ‘‘this 
virgin vocabulary, this new English 
Volapuk, to which I and other philolo- 
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gists look forward with the deepest yearn- 
ing, and would hail with rapture, is 
likely to be preceded by an influx of 
dialect. We shall have, and here in 
London, a very deluge of the cruder 
primitive forms—English, Scotch, and 
Irish provincialisms, degenerate forms 
from America and the Colonies, besides 
Continental- English, Indian - English, 
Chinese-English, and what not.”’ 

‘* A deluge which has already begun,”’ 
I ventured to say, though with extreme 
diffidence, for my friend does not like 
comments, except in the way of unquali- 
fied agreement with his assertions. 

‘* Just what I was going to point out,”’ 
he said, with some testiness of manner ; 
‘‘and the fact that our leading novelists 
use dialect so largely is a conclusive 
proof of what I state. They have the 
sense to perceive its greater force and 
directness, its nearness to the vital pas- 
sions and emotions. But it won’t stop 
there, it will extend to all classes of so- 
ciety. Mark my words,’’ he exclaimed, 
with an excitement that nearly ship- 
wrecked his inkstand, ‘‘ mark my words! 
in ten years’ time all of us, parsons, law- 
yers, doctors, statesmen, artisans, and 
aristocrats, will be speaking a kind of 
dialectical compound, a rare hash of 
things at first, but the basis of a new and 
more effective language.”’ 

I was not entirely convinced of the 
sureness of his prophetic vision, because 
of certain failures of his most sanguine 
predictions in the past. At this point, 
however, my story becomes almost wholly 
personal. My father, dissatisfied with 
the unproductive nature of my literary 
toils, secured mea post at Fort Boreas, 
one of the most northern stations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and I returned 
at the end of my term of exile, to meet 
my old friend and fellow author, Basil 
Mommsen, the poet and epigrammatist, 
whose face, however, wore a look of 
serious concern. 

‘** Glad to see you back, old boy!’’ he 
exclaimed fervently as he grasped my 
hand. ‘‘But you’re not an hour too 
soon if you want to help us in the great 
reform.’’ 

‘* What reform?’’ I asked vacantly. 

**Haven’t you heard?’’ he asked in 
turn, with an expression of surprise. 

** Not a word,’’ I replied. 

‘*Surely you know about the Anti- 
Dialect League ?”’ 

‘*‘ Nothing whatever,’’ I assured him. 
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It happened that I was still six months 
behind in my reading of the papers; also 
the Marconi apparatus on the steamer 
had broken down just after we left New 
York. 

“‘Then I’d best tell you the whole 
story,’’ he said, as we drove off in a cab, 
our Jehu chanting a topical ballad dating 
from the South African war. ‘‘ The 
truth is,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that things have 
got to such a pass that radical measures 
have become imperative. Everybody has 
dialect on the brain, even people of light 
and leading. It’s running through the 
town like measles or influenza; the 
judges and bishops, peers and commons, 
editors and critics have all caught it. I 
assure you it’s used in West End draw- 
ing-rooms as the regular means of com- 
munication—though, to be sure, slang 
always did come natural there. Well 
then, to avert national imbecility, the 
Anti-Dialect League has been formed by 
those of us who haven’t bowed down to 
the popular idol. And nota moment too 
soon, as it has turned out; for the scien- 
tific chaps swear that atavistic symptoms 
are already cropping out—people, you 
know, are getting to look and behave 
like our pre-human ancestors, monkeys, 
kangaroos, and so on.”’ 

‘*Rather serious, I confess,’’ was my 
reply, though I really doubted the grav- 
ity of the case. For one thing, Basil 
exaggerates notoriously; and as yet I 
had seen nothing more than the normal 
and long admitted resemblance of my 
fellow-creatures to the animals in ques- 
tion. Probably I did not speak with 
sufficient conviction, for my friend was 
annoyed. 

‘*Of course you’re at liberty to doubt 
my word,’’ he said in an aggrieved tone. 
‘*But if you’d like to take a turn with 
me to-morrow, after you’ve seen your 
people, you may be less incredulous.”’ 

My reception at the family abode in 
Kensington was affecting if somewhat 
conventional. It belongs, however, to 
that other story of which my sub-polar 
adventures form a part, and need not 
here be described. The same truth ap- 
plies to my meeting with Maud Chevasse, 
whom I had left studying Greek at 
Newnham. She was now conducting an 
educational establishment at Wimbledon 
for training young ladies of the upper 
class in useful and innocent domestic 
amusements, including the study (in 
homceopathic doses) of standard English 
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authors, wood-carving, and light dairy- 
work. That she had remained true to 
me, as well as to her own ideals, through- 
out my long banishment, touched me 
deeply. 

My epigrammatic friend, still some- 
what piqued at my indifference, came 
early next day. ‘‘Shall we try the Law 
Courts first?’’ he asked: and on my 
assenting we started in the direction of 
those solemn halls of judicature. 

**T suppose all the learned pundits, the 
British Academy, and so forth, are strong 


supporters of the League?’’ I remarked | 


as we walked along. : 

‘‘Confound it, no!’’ he exclaimed 
with some heat. ‘‘I’m sorry to say that 
some of them, the philologists especially, 
are dead-set against it. Old Burginson, 
the President of the English Volapuk 
Society, you know, declares that the 
reign of dialect and slang will lead toa 
new language that will beat anything the 
world has yet seen. He’s got it on the 
brain, and writes all his books in Anglo- 
Chinese.’’ 

On arriving at the Law Courts I was 
struck, to say the least of it, with the 
cheerful tone of the procedure in all de- 
partments; an improvement, I held, upon 
the old conditions, though no doubt some 
of the ancient dignity had departed. We 
sat down to watch an important divorce 
case, and here [ at once perceived a radi- 
cal change from the older forensic meth- 
ods. My friend had explained that the 
presiding judge favored what he sar- 
castically called the New Learning. 

It was all funny, very funny, and at 
the end of our survey, as he called it, 
my friend again urged the claims of his 
society, the Anti-Dialect League. We 
were now in the smoking room of his 
elegant and exclusive club. 

‘* You have now seen for yourself some 
of the ravages of the new folly,’’ he said 
earnestly, ‘‘of this unlicensed gibberish 
to which those in authority weakly lend 
their support. You have witnessed its 
scandalous results in our halls of public 
procedure, especially that disgraceful 
affair in the House.”’ 

‘*Yes, my dear Basil,’’ I assented, 
somewhat irritably; ‘‘ it’s all very shock- 
ing, but at the same time it’s rather 
amusing, and—’”’ 

‘‘But,’’ he cried, aghast at my con- 
tinued indifference, ‘‘think of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Matthew Arnold, and our 
priceless inheritance of undefiled English! 
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What chance has real genius with these 
low jargons foisted upon us by irrespon- 
sible novelists, who as a fact mostly spin 
them out of their own brains and palm 
them off as studies in the speech of the 
people—genius, I say, which seeks the 
most refined and subtle medium for its 
true expression ?’’ 

**I must consider the matter,’’ I said, 
perhaps not quite ingenuously, for I 
meant to consuit the Professor himself. 
Also I wanted to have another talk with 
Maud Chevasse. 

The founder of the English Volapuk 
Society, for as such he is now best 
known, received me literally with open 
arms. He is a man of leonine presence, 
and a strong resemblance to the late 
Victor Hugo. 

“Tt ’as come, ma fren’!’’ he cried 
rapturously, as I struggled from his em- 
brace. ‘‘I told ye ten years agone that 
it would be upon us, an’ now me proph- 
ecy ‘as matherialized in fact.’’ He had, 
I observed, put his principles into prac- 
tice, and spoke half-a-dozen dialects in 
the same breath. To be sure it might 
have been intended for a joke; my 
friend’s jokes were always on the serious 
side. 

‘*Yes, my dear Professor,’’ I answered 
with a laugh, as I pulled down my neck- 
tie; ‘‘it’s here with a vengeance.’’ 

‘*No longer,’’ he went on, with the 
old familiar sweep of his right hand, 
which this time brought down a pen- 
rack, ‘‘no longer will the creative genius 
of the Race feel itself cramped by an out- 
worn diction. Gadzooks, no! I guess 
this ’re new English Volapuk will afford 
an unmatched medium for any number 
of future Chaucers, Spensers, and Shake- 
speare-Bacons. Yes, Brer Jolliffe [my 
name, if I have not given it before], w’en 
dis yer hash o’ dialect done get hisself 
mixed up, ’e’s gwine ter constitute the 
richest means of verbal expression ever 
known to man. How that will be nize, 
doan you thing?’’ he added, shooting 
off into Anglo. Japanese. 

‘*Then the present Babel—pardop me, 
dear Professor, this opulent mass of 
speech-elements,’’ I said, ‘‘is not really 
the new language, but merely represents 
the ingredients, so to speak ?’”’ 

“‘Ingrejents is good,’’ he chuckled, I 
thought a little fatuously. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 


it; it’s only the protoplasm, the basis of 
the mixture, and it won’t be real Vola- 
puk until it’s had time to crystallize.”’ 
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‘* And that may be long?’’ I ventured 
cautiously. It was clear that, if it took 
forever to get into practical shape, it 
would hardly suit my purpose, human 
life being at best a span. 

The Professor rose and paced the 
room with majestic strides. ‘‘ Time is 
merely a relative measure,’’ he said 
gravely, lapsing into the English of his 
earlier days, ‘‘and in a vast movement 
like this need not be considered. What 
are five hundred years, even a thousand, 
when the intellectual future of the planet 
is at stake? No: our duty is to lay the 
foundation, as our story-tellers are help- 
ing us, royally helping us, to do. Un- 
wittingly, perhaps not always from dis- 
interested motives (motives are usually 
mixed), such writers as [here he named 
half.a-dozen leading novelists of that 
day], who have brought the language of 
the slems and the Antipodes into our 
very drawing-rooms, have done the Cause 
more good than all the philologists liv- 
ing. You’ll help us, of course, with 
your studies among the red-skins; every- 
thing counts. And you’ll join the So- 
ciety—only five guineas?’’ and he 
pushed a blank form and an inkstand 
towards me. 

“*T must think it over,’’ I said, feeling 
like a double-faced imposter. Then I 
went to see Maud. 

She had just finished her butter-mak- 
ing lesson (the class inciuded a duchess, 
a baroness, and the daughter of an Amer- 
ican millionaire), and came out to meet 
me with shining eyes—they are fine eyes, 
of a softly-shadowed blue, like the sea in 
some of its more dreamy moods. I told 
her all about my Iliad of the ice-bound 
North, and the painful dilemma I was in, 
for both the Professor and Basil were my 
old friends. She was thoughtful for a 
moment; then, 

‘* Dear Peveril,’’ said she, ‘‘don’t join 
either Society; they’re both, I think, 
rather silly. And why not write your 
epic in English? People are getting 
bored with dialect; it takes such a time 
to understand and gives them the head- 
ache. But I do not really believe the 
language matters; people want new 
thoughts and feelings; they want to have 
new things happen, or else the old things 
happen in a new way. And I believe 
they would like to be made happy. I 
wish authors knew more about life, and 
love, and sunshine, and flowers, and 
little children, and the art of absurd and 

















entire joyfalness. Then again, do please 
write it in prose—I believe there are 
prose epics—and spell your words in 
good spelling book and other book fash- 
ion—or nobody in the world will ever 
read it.’’ 

And I wisely did so.—/Feveril Jolliffe, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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ON DOING RIGHT. 








‘T‘HE missionaries and teachers whose 

lots are cast among pagan or semi- 
barbarous peoples are frequently puz- 
zled how to convince the untutored mind 
that virtue pays. We in the highly civ- 
ilized countries believe that ‘‘ virtue is its 
own reward,’’ and that the man who is 
honest simply because honesty is the best 
policy is really not an honest man. The 
semi-savage, however, has not advanced 
so far as that even in theory, and in the 
most highly civilized lands there are 
many persons who are sometimes per- 
plexed by these questions. They cannot 
be answered satisfactorily to the barbar- 
ous; intelligence and a high degree of 
morality are required before one’s 
motives will be guided on the principles 
laid down in a nation whose people have 
been long subject to severe moral dis- 
cipline. 

The barbarian wishes to know if virtue 
pays, and if he cannot get a satisfactory 
answer to it he wants to find out why, 
then, he should be virtuous. Virtue 
does pay, but not always in the coin of 
the realm. One of the acutest of the 
practical-minded moral philosophers long 
since said that there is no form of cant 
that causes more harm than the cant of 
false moral teaching. For instance, when 
one says to a child that beauty is nothing 
and is of no value whatever, and then 
when the child finds that the whole 
world admires beauty, there is a shock to 
the child. So, when it is said that virtue 
always triumphs, and that the right is 
always victorious—that the good man 
universally overcomes the bad man, and 
that the wicked cannot by any possi- 
bility succeed—all these things need 
qualification and explanation if the young 
are not to lose respect for moral teaching. 
For on every hand the desperate and 
utterly unscrupulous gambler, who 
wrecks great companies and pulls down 
hundreds, or even thousands, of families 
in utter ruin, while he reaps an enormous 
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fortune and his children disport them- 
selves on steam yachts, is not an isolated 
case. Fraud, chicane and downright 
theft do at times triumph in this world, 
and the robber occasionally has his day. 

But because these things come to pass 
we are still not to believe that honesty 
does not pay. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases virtue does pay; it is so 
much the surer way of merely getting on 
that it is the only good rule to go by. 
If that were not so the country could not 
hold together. If wrong and fraud con- 
stantly, or in the majority of cases, were 
found to be the more advantageous way 
for reaping the mere pecuniary rewards 
of life, the government could not last. 
If demerit and dishonesty and unpatriotic 
and unsocial acts were rewarded, and if 
virtue and honesty were compelled to 
hide their faces, the public in general 
would lose faith in virtue, and we should 
have chaos. 

But if we understand something more 
and higher than merely a momentary 
worldly triumph by the word ‘“‘pay,’’ 
the reason for doing right instantly be- 
comes infinitely stronger. ‘‘ A good con- 
science is the testimony of a good life and 
the reward of it.’’ 


Happiness is the universal object of 


human quest. Some persons with slight 
acquaintance with the world confound 
the pursuit of mere pleasure with happi- 
ness, and are lamentably deceived; but 
even the intelligent and the experienced, 
who take high views of life, seek the 
‘true happiness,’’ whatever it may con- 
sist in, and there can be no real happi- 
ness where the inward monitor does not 
approve. Says Burns: 
‘It’s no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth, like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest; 
* ** * > * * 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great, 
But never can be blest. 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy lang; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang.”’ 


Whatever may be the chances of 
momentary profit from straying over the 
borders which we know to be forbidden, 
and in disregarding the grip of honor, 
there is one thing sure, and that is that 
we cannot evade the stings of conscience, 
and when we ourselves condemn our own 
acts, happiness has been ostracized effect- 
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ually. William Penn, from whom this 
Commonwea!th is named, said: 

‘‘ There is a great God and power that 
hath made the world and all the things 
therein, to whom you and I and all peo- 
ple owe their being and well-being, and 
to whom you and I must one day give 
an account for all we do in the world. 
This great God hath written His law in 
our hearts, by which we are taught and 
commanded to love and help and do good 
to one another, and not to do harm and 
mischief unto one another.”’ 

While Penn talks of the obligations of 
religion, it is instructive to note that 
Marcus Aurelius centuries ago talked 
like a modern “‘scientific moralist’’ of 
the obligations to do right and to follow 
virtue for the good of society. Their 
point of view is very different, but they 
both agree that virtue is wisdom. Mar- 
cus Aurelius says: 

‘‘As you yourself are a component 
part of a social system, so let every act 
of yours be a component part of social 
life. Any action of yours that does not 
tend, directly or remotely, to this social 
end, dislocates life and infringes its 
unity. It is of the nature of a mutiny, 
just as when, in a popular assembly, a 
man acting by himself stands apart from 
the general agreement.’’—Phila. Ledger. 


UNCLE SAM WILL NOW RAISE 
GIANT TREES. 


gee SAM has been studying the 
famous Big Trees and the Redwoods 
of California. He has found that the 
best of the mighty forests are in the 
hands of lumbermen, and will inevitably 
be cut down. The gigantic trees are 
worth so much money that it is useless 
to expect that the owners will let the for- 
ests stand for merely sentimental reasons. 

Realizing this, Uncle Sam has tried 
experiments to see what could be done to 
reproduce them. Of course, he has sev- 
eral national parks now where the won- 
derful trees will be preserved as long as 
they live, which may be for thousands 
of years. But that is not enough. He 
wants to preserve all the forests if he can. 

Now, as a first result of his study, 
Uncle Sam has discovered that the great 
Redwoods can be grown easily from 
sprouts, and that in thirty years sprouts 
will grow into a tree eighty feet high. 
So by planting trees now every time one 
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is cut down, it will be possible to main- 
tain at least a proportion of the mammoth 
trees in all the forests of the Pacific coast 
without interfering with lumbering. 

Uncle Sam has found out a lot of inter- 
esting and hitherto unknown things about 
Redwoods and the Big Trees. He finds 
that the genuine Big Tree is of the 
same general family as the Redwood, but 
of a different species. Both are related 
to the Cypress. The Redwood grows 
higher than any other American tree, but 
the Big Tree beats it in thickness and in 
age. 

In the flat lands, under the best condi- 
tions, the Redwood grows to be as high as 
350 feet, while 225 feet is its maximum 
height on the slopes. Most of the Red- 
wood that is cut is from 400 to 800 years 
old. After a Redwood reaches an age of 
500 years it begins to die from the top 
down. The oldest Redwood studied was 
1373 years old. 

The Big Trees are even older than this. 
Many of them stood, almost as great as 
to-day, while Christ walked in Galilee. 

The Redwood resists decay so well that 
there are sound trees lying to-day in the 
Redwood forests that fell Jong before Co- 
lumbus discovered America. Through 
the periods of Aztec and Spaniard, through 
the American Revolution, through the 
Mexican War that led to the acquisition 
of California, these mighty trees lay prone, 
and they are sound to-day. Recently a 
tree that had fallen 500 years ago, as the 
foresters could see readily from certain 
surroundings and characteristics, was 
taken to a sawmill and it was cut up into 
slabs just as good and beautiful as any 
taken from from freshly felled trees. The 
bark of the Redwood offers resistance to 
fire almost like the door of a steel safe. 

The limits of the sea fogs that drift 
over the Pacific coast mark the limits of 
the Redwood forests. Where the fogs do 
not reach, the Redwood forests cease. 

No man can tell what kind of wood will 
come from any Redwood tree until he cuts 
into it. Thecenturies of growth produce 
so many varying conditions, and each 
tree meets so many vicissitudes, that the 
grain ot its wood runs extremely uneven. 
Sometime the fibres formed under differ- 
ent rates of growth exert so great a ten- 
sion among themselves that when the 
log is sawed the wood suddenly gives way 
and splits with a report like a shot. 

The Redwood is what foresters call an 
‘*intolerant tree,’’ that is, it will not tol- 
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erate too much shade, and, consequently, 
it cannot get along with other trees that 
would rob it of its sunlight. The seeds 
of Redwoods cannot germinate at all in 
shady places. 

Yet the sprouts that spring up from 
‘“suckers,’’ that is, sprouts that rise from 
the full grown roots and stems of old trees 
will thrive under the most remarkable 
conditions. The roots are so strong that 
they support them, and, unlike the seed- 
lings, which would die without sun, the 
sprouts have been known to grow into 
saplings eight and ten feet high in places 
so dark that no ray of sunlight ever 
enters. In some particularly sombre and 
damp forests, sprouts have been found 
growing lustily, although the darkness 
was so great that it had robbed them of 
all color and they were as white as the 
sprouts from potatoes, while they had 
only a few inches of pale, almost yellow 
leaves at the very top. 


EARTH'S SIZE EXACTLY 
MEASURED. 








T has cost the United States just five 

hundred thousand dollars to find out 

that the earth we live upon is 7,899 miles 
tall and 7,926 miles wide, so to speak. 

In our school geographies we learned 
that the earth is a round ball, slightly 
flattened at the poles. The flattening 
amounts to thirteen miles and a half for 
each pole—the polar diameter being 
twenty-seven miles less than the equa- 
torial diameter. So it isn’t such a very 
flat earth after all. 

The circumference of the earth at the 
equator—people don’t travel around it 
by way of the poles—is 24,900.32 miles. 
This is only about 1.32 of a mile more 
than the measurement fixed by the 
French scientists who founded the metric 
system upon the measurement of an arc 
of the earth circumference. 

As a basis for reaching the diameter of 
the earth the United States survey cast 
the longest straight line ever measured 
by instruments. It was laid along the 
track of the 39th parallel of latitude, 
from a point near Cape May light, 
straight westward to Point Arena, Men- 
docino county, California. This line was 
begun in 1871 and only recently was the 
last triangle laid, showing that the abso- 
lute distance between Cape May light 
and Point Arena is 2625,6. 
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Delaware Bay, the District of Columbia 
and thirteen states and territories are 
crossed by this parallel. 

In determining the polar diameter a 
line had been run independently from 
Lake Superior through central Illinois. 
This and the line of a hundred years 
ago run through Ecuador, in South 
America, were taken as bases for the 
longitudinal diameter. 

In casting the net work of transcon- 
tinental triangles, the survey worked 
from both ends, finally closing the gap 
in Colorado. In this mountain work the 
instruments at times were from ten to 
fourteen thousand feet above the sea, 
and in some stretches from one hundred 
to one hundred and eighty miles were 
covered by light flashes from the helio- 
graph. The longest reach was 1827 
miles, flashed from one mountain to 
another, the instrument, sending the 
signals being akin to the heliograph used 
in war messages. 

To make signalling possible in the 
plains country, towers had to be erected. 
Tliese towers were of skeleton frames 
made proof against wind by guy ropes. 
Canvas was stretched to protect the in- 
struments on the top from high winds. 

The highest towers were built in Ohio, 

Indiana, and Illinois, where forest trees 
interrupted the views. Many were one 
hundred feet and more in height. At 
Green, Ind., the telescope was raised 
one hundred and fifty-two feet above 
the earth. At Still Pond, Md., was a 
tower one hundred and twenty feet tall 
which supported a target to the height 
of two hundred and seventy five feet— 
the highest above ground of those em- 
ployed. 
:In this signalling, especially in the 
mountain country, the observer to the 
east would be in the twilight of sunset 
and yet reading signals from the west, 
where the sun might be seven minutes 
above the sky line. 

By actually laying bars of metal end 
to end, the surveyors in the course of this 
stupendous measurement, marked off the 
base lines essential to their triangulation 
work. The temperature of each bar was 
carefully measured by thermometers and 
its effect upon the length of the bar 
taken into strict account. A single pair 
of these complicated bars cost fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

Stretched across the country they were 
not rested upon the ground, but upon 
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tripods carefully leveled. One style of 
measuring bar utilized in this delicate 
work was carried in a trough filled with 
melting ice and was thus kept at the 
freezing point. 

In this work of more than a quarter of 
a century the United States coast and 
geodetic survey has overturned no old 
findings. Perhaps its work would have 
been of much less value had it done so. 
It has added dignified proof to an 
accepted fact.—Mew York World. 


HUMOR AND GOOD HUMOR. 








UMOR is defined by Thackeray as 
‘* wit and love,’’ meaning that it is 
characterized by sympathy and kindness, 
and contains ‘‘the most humanity,” 
while wit may be armed with shafts in- 
flicting deep and lasting wounds. The 
humorist may ‘‘shoot at folly’’ and 
fraud, but he is without rancor. Kind- 
ness is in his heart, and he evokes a 
smile, and it may be pity and reproba- 
tion, but not unreasoning hate. A cel- 
ebrated wit, who was also a genuine 
humorist, says of the effects of kindly wit 
and fun on social intercourse : 

‘*There is no more interesting specta- 
cle than to see the effects of wit upon the 
different characters of men, than to ob- 
serve it expanding caution, relaxing dig- 
nity, unfreezing boldness—teaching age 
and care and pain to smile—extorting re- 
luctant gleams of pleasure from melan- 
choly, and charming even the pangs of 
grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and 
awkwardness of society, gradually bring- 
ing men nearer together, and, like tue 
combined force of wine and oil, giving 
every man a glad heart’and a shining 
countenance. Genuine and innocent wit 
like this is surely the flavor of the mind.”’ 

There is nothing that contributes more 
largely to the general good humor of soci- 
ety than a man with a hearty sense of 
humor. Troubles disappear at his ap- 
proach, and under the magic influence of 
his contagious geniality, cares and fore- 
bodings, which seemed to be tragedies, 
become trifles light as air, and mere 
cause of laughter. A person with a 
sunny, hopeful, humorous nature islikea 
physician in acity during the plague, and 
sweetens life. It is not.possible, how- 
ever, for everybody to be witty or humor- 
ous. It is just as reasonable to counsel 
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people to be poets or to be beautiful as 
to tell them to be wits or humorists. 
Walter Bagehot in his splendid essay on 
‘* Shakespeare, the Man,’’ which should 
serve as an introduction to the study of 
the sovereign poet by every earnest stu- 
dent, says that in one scene Falstaff 
exhibits as much genuine humor and 
gaiety as is comprised in the whole of 
the average man’s life. Wits and hu- 
morists are born, not made, and there is 
scarcely anything so melancholy as the 
person without any sense of humor or 
without a grain of wit, who vainly strives 
to win the applause and dulls the edge 
of patience. Our own Franklin said 
also that no fools are so troublesome as 
those who have no wit, and the person 
who with unreasonable jests makes light 
of serious and sacred things is a scourge 
and a pest. 

If we all cannot add to the gaiety of 
nations by ‘‘ lambent flashes’’ of wit and 
the beautiful, gracious humor of an Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, it is, nevertheless, within 
the power of all to take a humorous view 
of humorous things, and to cultivate our 
good humor. The distinction is alluded 
to by Addison in a delightful Spectator 
paper : 

**T have always preferred cheerfulness 
to mirth. ‘The latter I consider an act, 
the former as an habit of the mind. Mirth 
is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are Often raised 
into the greatest transports of mirth who 
are subject to the greatest depression of 
melancholy ; on the contrary, cheerful- 
ness, though it does not give the mind 
such exquisite gladness, prevents us from 
falling into any depth of sorrow. Mirth 
is like a flash of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds and glitters 
for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a 
kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it 
with a steady and perpetual serenity.’’ 

A man’s temperament is made for him, 
but his habits are his own, and good 
humor and cheerfulness are largely hab- 
its. Health and disease have much to do 
with spirits, but much also depends on 
the effort put forth to bring about a cheer- 
ful state of mind and an habitual good 
humored point of view. Abraham Lin- 
coln, who is the exemplar of so many of 
the grand patriotic and heroic virtues to 
Americans, also had a trait which stood 
him in good stead during the dark days 
of the Republic. He was of a humorous 
turn of mind, but there is no doubt that 











in many instances when he put to flight 
with some light jest the many delega- 
tions of meddlesome fools who harassed 
him with advice about how to conduct 
the war and save the nation, he deliber- 
ately adopted this method as the most 
efficacious at times when his mind was 
torn with the gravest anxieties, and his 
soul stirred to its very depths by the 
greatest cares that could disturb a patri- 
otic man on whom rested the responsibil- 
ities of a nation’s weal. 

A cheerful frame of mind and good 
humor come with the desire and the de- 
termination to be cheerful, and the habit, 
like other habits, grows with use and 
time. There are powerful aids to the for- 
mation of cheerfulness in having always 
at hand a pleasant and elevating book, 
in taking exercise in the open air, in 
choosing a sunshiny room and sunny 
hearted companions; and, under all cir- 
cumstances, in deciding to be active, to 
have some occupation to keep the mind 
agreeably and profitably employed. The 
person who cultivates the cheerful habit 
assiduously will find the reward in his own 
happiness, which will grow even greater 
when he perceives how much his cheer- 
fulness and good humor adds also to the 
happiness of others. 


i 


TRAINING IN DUTY. 








DR. HALE SAYS BOYS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GET WRONG IDEAS. 





Rev. Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
of Boston, in a recent address to the stu- 
dents of Yale University, said in part: 

** Not long ago I was on a train with a 
man of wide mercantile and philanthropic 
interests, and in the course of the conver- 
sation with me he said the young people 
nowadays get no education in their duty. 
I should call that an overstatement. I 
should say that the training in what is 
their duty is not made the central idea 
for young persons now, as was the case a 
hundred years ago. That the children 
should be trained to obey God was a 
fundamental tenet in New England years 
ago, but I am afraid that in the average 
school now the duty to obey is not pre- 
sented as a central idea. 

‘The result of our public school edu- 
cation with the average boy is to instil 
in him a gross estimate of his own im- 
portance. The city gives him his text- 
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books, paper to write upon and ink to 
write with. The system increases the 
boy’s self-conceit, largely because of the 
determination of the public to provide for 
him. In proportion as a boy or girl gets 
into that frame of mind, in that propor- 
tion is duty asa central light lost sight of. 

‘‘ A rich man some years ago became 
much interested in the higher education 
of women. He visited sixteen women’s 
colleges or co educational colleges and 
arranged to place one young woman as 
a student in each. The sixteen girls cost 
him about $400 a year apiece for four 
years, and when commencement day 
came one girl remembered him and in- 
vited him to come to graduation to see 
the end. The other fifteen girls took 
their education as they took their rain of 
heaven, without thanking God any too 
much for their friend. 

‘*Managers of big enterprises seek 
more and more for young men who have 
a keen sense of duty, who will say to 
themselves: ‘The success of this enter- 
prise is my concern,’ or ‘ The purity of 
this thing is my business,’ or ‘The suc- 
cess of the republican government is my 
business; what can I do to further it ?’ 

‘* Perhaps this lack of feeling of duty 
is due to the fact that the pulpit in New 
England was for fifty years telling the 
individual to save his own soul, and that 
he had nothing to do but save his own 
soul. But that sort of preaching is hap- 
pily now at anend. And the pulpit to- 
day is urging our duty to others, and 
does not restrict itself to salvation. The 
pulpit has drifted largely into a bad use 
of the word duty. We hear of a man’s 
duty to himself, to his mind and to his 
body, but in a fair study of ethics the 
word involves our relation to God and 
our fellow men. Nine-tenths of the sins 


of the world are sins of omission and 


not of commission. 

‘*There is something grand when we 
look back on the study of the catechism 
in New England years ago, when the 
pastor of the church left his pulpit to 
catechise the boys and: girls standing in a 
line. It was like a commencement. 
What did he say to the boy waiting first 
in the line? He asked that great central 
question, ‘Son, what is the chief end of 
man ?’ and the boy answered, ‘ The chief 
end of man is to glorify God.’ 

‘* Enough of the fathers of our country 
did live to God’s glory to give a helpful 
influence to the legislation of the early 
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A DAYS ROUND. 2 











state. That element we now call public 
spirit. Where these ideas are dominant, 
love of country, public spirit and good 
citizenship are active.’’ 





A DAY’S ROUND. 





RUE men and women must ever come 
to feel more and more strongly how 
great a privilege it ig to work with good 
men and women and with little children. 
To go into school where such people are 
busily engaged in the work of teaching 
and planning for their pupils, so busy as 
to have no time left for discontent, find- 
ing their work so good as to satisfy every 
reasonable aspiration, enjoying even its 
cares and perplexities and responsibili- 
ties, thankful for the high privilege of a 
useful activity—all this lends dignity to 
life, imparts strength to it, aud yields 
comfort of a most delightful kind. 

Equally delightful is it to get into 
personal, direct touch with children of 
all ages and all conditions of life. How 
one child sets off another by contrast, all 
so different, so artless, so full of cheer, 
so spontaneous, so full to overflowing 
with the sunshine of life, so open to sug- 
gestion, for the most part so willing to 
endure correction nor take the punish- 
ment too much to heart, so short-sighted 
too, so incapable of more than passing 
fancies, so beautiful to look upon,—a 
very kaleidoscope of changes, nothing 
alike, but each new pattern more lovely 
than the last. 

An inspiring superintendent of schools 
is very fortunate in being able to experi- 
ence so much variety. As one star 
differs from another in glory, so differs 
one part of a city from another, one 
school from another, one child from 
another, one teacher from another. 

In my rounds to-day I came upon a 
very little boy whose face I had not here- 
tofore fully fixed. I knew his mother, a 
gentle, lovely little woman too early 
wearing the weeds of widowhood, and 
this was her only boy, reflecting the 
graces of his beautiful mother and awak- 
ening at once a host of pleasant though 
sad memories. 

In another seat, wee a hitthe girl:whkase 


| open. face was one tipple -of ‘smiles. and 
| laughter, sunshine bathing her mobile 


and expressive countenance as with a 
flood of light; noé a:deép child but 
a lovely one. full of those. half-divine 
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impulses which lend such charm to 
youth. Near her sat a_ black-haired, 
black-eyed young foreigner, of sturdy 
physique and distinct brogue, and greater 
maturity. We were reading Browning’s 
story of Hervé Riel, a difficult poem to 
get children to fully appreciate and prop- 
erly interpret. But when this lad essayed 
to put an interpretation upon any por- 
tion of it, one could feel his strength of 
comprehension. 

There were some, as in all schools, 
valiant in answer, words always ready to 
drop from their lips, but such words, 
such explanations, always shallow, never 
complete, highly satisfactory indeed to 
them, who seemed never abashed. How 
good the Great Being is to some people, 
since their harmless weaknesses are never 
permitted to become sources of one 
moment’s distress. Then, too, there were 
others, wiser in their day and generation, 
sphinx-like, unwilling to offer testimony 
when conscious of no message. 

In another school I found the little 
ones engaged in the art of story-telling, 
receiving first lessons in connected state- 
ment, beginnings of invasions into the 
land of Eldorado. And this school was 
wonderfully bright and cheery, and the 
young apprentices associated with this 
teacher informed me afterwards that they 
two were getting more real happiness out 
of their little ones than all the other 
teachers put together. 

In one school I found a very bright 
little boy issuing from a closet where he 
had been placed in duress vile by his 
young teacher, who explained that his 
conduct had been too hilarious to suit her 
convenience and so she thought to ex- 
tinguish him for a little while. Never- 
theless when he emerged from his place 
of confinement he seemed to bear with 
him out of his darkness a whole golden 
fleece of sunshine and good will, and the 
teacher remarked to me publicly that he 
was a capital boy and did his work well. 
So I could see concord in work, concord 
in repression, both sides seeming to get a 
good deal out of it all, neither appearing 
much disturbed, and all this seemed 
good, infinite variety amidst the same 
general conditions and play of life. 

In the eyening I met with my asso- 


ciates,, sone’ of wher’ Lave grown ‘gtay, 


in service, with mo3t*of whoni I have 
been in assoc iation im One way or another 
for many years,” Sonie had been pupils, 
then pupil-teachers, and ‘by reason of 
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strength, strength forecast in school-days, 
have grown into the fine positions they 
now hold so wisely and so well. 

The little girls have now become 
women, women capable of direction, of 
assertion, of control, of mastery. But 
one differs from another again. In one 
I can see the intellect, capacity for clear 
and clean discrimination, disposition to 
be aggressive, full of energy, a student, 
a scholar, having interests along many 
lines. In another I mark the gentle, 
considerate woman, not assertive but all- 
compelling, disarming hostilities, con- 
verting enemies into friends, her work 
filled and permeated with that spirit of 
sweet reasonableness which welds to- 
gether every element of her school life. 

Here are men from whom I have never 
received a hostile word, men for years 
pillars in the communities in which they 
have so long lived and taught, men who 
never thought of others than in that fine 
spirit of co-operation so beautiful to wit- 
ness and to share, men whose long, fruit- 
ful lives are crowned with that modesty 
of bearing which would scarcely allow 
the casual acquaintance to see what a 
depth of character and permanent worth 
lay below that unknown. And so the 
day has passed amidst happy surround- 
ings. They are all my friends, young 
and old, all consenting to my wishes, all 
co-operating to forward my plans. And 
in our meeting, besides planning for our 
schools, providing for the comfort of our 
children, and for the growth of our 
teachers and children, we read somewhat 
from another, not only one of our mas- 
ters but a ‘‘ Master of them who know.”’ 

But the day’s work was not yet ended. 
With one was planned how other circles 
could be touched and quickened with a 
richer life; with another how we could 
tap plethoric purses for a good cause; 


- with a third preparations were concluded 


to bring before our community a series of 
addresses upon the worm life of our 
planet ; from a fifth I received a list of 
seventy names of young people away in 
colleges of renown for whom we were 
planning a message; with two others 
how the benificent power of our public 
library might be more widely extended. 

How many have I seento-day? Hun- 
dreds, and have talked to them and with 
them, led some perhaps to see a little of 
the higher life, may be not. A busy day 
you say? Possibly. Fruitful? I can 
not say. Only there was much to en- 
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gage thought, much to inspire, all good, 
nothing evil save my own shortcomings. 

Yet I wish-all days were equally good; 
but how do we know that our days of 
weakness, our fallow days, may not be 
among our best days when seen as they 
are? The paradoxes of the natural 
world seem to be the laws of the spiritual, 
and often when we have seemed to be 
weak we have found ourselves to have 
been really strong.—Ohio Teacher. 


HOW PARENTS MAY HELP. 





T is one thing to furnish handsome 

buildings with the best appliances of 
the school supply houses, and quite 
another thing to make all this material 
equipment tell to its utmost in the devel- 
opment of human beings. Unless the 
school is a recognized part of the com- 
munity outside, its influence will be 
slight. The home must everywhere 
work in harmony with the school. 

In the first place there must be intelli- 
gent appreciation on the part of parents 
of the true aims and purposes of the 
school. They must understand that the 


object of education is not to stuff the 


pupils’ minds full of facts as a doll filled 
with sawdust. The practical studies are 
of great importance. It is to the shame 
of our schools if they do not teach these 
bread-and-butter subjects effectively. 
But every parent ought to understand 
that education has a higher mission than 
the preparation of young people to be 
clerks and book-keepers; that true edu- 
cation purposes to bring them to man- 
hood with the judgment corrected, the 
affections purified, the taste elevated, and 
the ambition stimulated. 

Now they have a great duty in the 
care of the child’s body, so that he shall 
go to the school fit for the performance of 
his tasks. Parents who permit the con- 
sumption of unlimited quantities of tea 
and coffee; who do not frown upon candy 
between meals and excessive allowance 
of pie and cake at meals; who habitually 
sit down to family breakfasts at which 
hot bread appears, and to dinners that 
reek with greasy indigestibles, such 
parents have themselves to blame if their 
children do not get what they normally 
should from the schools. Although the 
teacher is in a general way supposed to 
attend to the intellectual development of 
he child, the best results will be gained 
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only when one or both of the parents 
carry on some study with their children. 
It may not be much so far as time goes, 
but it will count for much in creating a 
bond of common interest between parent 
and children. The discipline of every 
school must be maintained through the 
co-operation of parents with teachers. 
No school can prosper where discipline 
is lax. No teacher can satisfactorily ad- 
minister the discipline of the school 
without the co operation, sympathy and 
support of the parents. 


WORLD BEYOND THE SENSES. 





N lecturing before the American Phil- 
osophical Society the other day, a 
savant held up a map of the new spec- 
trum constructed by Professor Langley, 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Some- 
where in the middle were the bars of red 
and green, violet and the rest, but on 
either side stretched out records of rays 
invisible to the eye, occupying seventy 
times the space taken by the familiar 
colors alone, and representing much more 
adequately, though still’ probably far 
from perfectly, the true influence of the 
sun’s rays. 

For if you dissolve sunlight through a 
prism and hold a thermometer just be- 
low the red band of the iris, you will get 
quick evidence of heat there, though 
there is almost none in the visible spec- 
trum. And if you screen off all the 
colors and expose a photographic plate 
just above the violet band, your plate 
will be affected precisely as if light fell 
upon it. And you would notice, if you 
kept on experimenting, much other curi- 
ous behavior in what to your eye is the 
darkness beyond the visible field bounded 
by the red and the violet. 

The fact is that the human eye is an 
instrument of exceedingly limited powers, 
registering the effects of only a narrow 
range of solar rays. If it were sensitive 
to the influences below the red ones, the 
summer night would be as light as day, 
and we should be able to sit and read by 
the warmth of the radiator in our un- 
lighted rooms. We could glaze our 
houses with hard rubber—and, indeed, 
should be better able to see than by glass 
—and make the lenses of our telescopes 
of the same advantageous material. 

If our eyes were keener for the swifter 
rays, we should have the same ability to 
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see in rooms now dark to us; moreover, 
we should detect the sun at its curious 
chemical work—ripening fruits, tanning 
cheeks, picturing the photographic plate. 
We should have to invent names for a 
multitude of new and wonderful colors 
—rich, glorious, delicate, refined—for all 
the magical operations of heat and solar 
chemistry and probably electricity would 
apparel themselves with visible glory be- 
side which the best pomp of purple and 
crimson and gold in our summer gardens 
and our evening skies would be gray 
monotony. The laboratory and the work- 
shop of nature would be suddenly painted 
and gilded with chromatic splendors be- 
yond naming or imagining; the white 
light of day would break into multitudin- 
ous tints as it fell a variegated magnifi- 
cence upon the earth, and the night 
would glow with unsuspected loveliness. 

All this that the scientists these days 
are talking of with their odd air of 
perplexed wisdom—the discoveries of 
Crookes and Roentgen and the Curies, 
with their tubes and their radium—is 
tremendously interesting, no doubt, as a 
philosophical problem. But it is more 
fascinating to the lay mind to speculate 
upon what the eye would see if all these 
rays whose activity the scientists are dis- 
covering were visible, as some of them 
are—if the world beyond the senses 
were laid bare to human gaze. 

In ages to come, perhaps it may be. 
Nothing is more certain than that the 
human faculties are cultivable. Some 
ears cannot hear a cricket ; to others the 
roar of Niagara is inaudible—the ear 
can be trained to recognize notes of a 
wider range. The higher hues of the 
spectrum at present visible are new iu 
human appreciation. Violet and lilac 
and heliotrope are modern colors—the 
purple of Homer was ared. The glory 
of the universe is laying its increasing 
spell upon the human mind, beckoned, 
these later years, from the contemplation 
of a new wonder to a still newer marvel ; 
perhaps slowly it may steal over the 
senses, till echoes of that fabled music of 
the spheres which to Sir Thomas Browne 
was ever audible in the ear of reason, 
actually captivate the sensuous percep- 
tion, and till the beauty that appeals 
now only to the intellect of the scientist 
and philosopher may unveil itself to the 
eye trained to perceive what indeed it 
must inevitably be struggling to display 
—a ravishing loveliness, unimaginable 
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in richness and magnificence, of which 
all that we now see is but the hint and 
prophecy.—Phila. Ledger. 





YOUNG MEN’S RECORDS. 
FREDERICK A. TUPPER. 


ANY boys imagine that they will be 
iVL treated just as kindly in the busi- 
ness world as they have been in school, 
and, consequently, when they come to a 
realizing sense of the absolute difference, 
are seriously disappointed and indignant. 
Perhaps a part of this disappointment 
might be avoided, if boys knew more 
exactly the requirements of business in 
all their details. The following ques- 
tions, and many others like them, which 
teachers often have to answer, give some 
idea of the sort of young men desired by 
the best business men : 


1. a. How long have you known the ap- 
plicant ? 

b. What is your relationship, if any, to 
applicant ? 

2. Have you had recent opportunities of 
observing the applicant’s conduct, habits, 
etc. ? 

3. What is the character of the applicant’s 
home and domestic surroundings ? 

4. Has he ever been dismissed from any 
situation or engagement, and, if so, under 
what circumstances ? 

5. Have you ever known or heard of his 
having been addicted to gambling? Bet- 
ting? Speculation? Unfavorable associ- 
ates? Excessive use of any - drug or 
opiates? (Note-—Many careful business 
men object not only to ‘‘ excessive use,”’ 
but to any use whatever of liquor, drugs, 
and opiates. Many also object to the use of 
tobacco, particularly in the form of cigar- 
ettes, on the part of would-be employes). 

6. Do you regard him as generally eco- 
nomical and living within his means ? 

7. Have youever known or heard of an 
personal or business transaction in whic 
the applicant could be charged with dishon- 
orable conduct? 

8. Has he at any time been bankrupt or 
made an assignment? If so, please give 
particulars, when and where. 

9. Has he been prompt in paying ordi- 
nary debts? 

10. a. What is the nature and value of the 
applicant’s private property ? 

b. Is it to your knowledge encumbered in 
any way? 

11, Are you aware if he has income apart 
from the earning of this position? If so, 
please state approximate amount and 
sources. 

12. From your acquaintance with him and 
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his antecedents, do you regard him as en- 
tirely trustworthy ? 

13. Do you cousider him competent and 
capable of filling the position referred to ? 

14. Are you aware of any circumstance 
affecting the surroundings of the applicant’s 
position or employment, under the bond 
now applied for, which, in your estimation, 
would render a risk as his surety in any way 
undesirable ? 

And all these questions were asked, 
because a young man was obliged of 
secure a bond for $200! Yet, after due 
consideration, who will say that any ot 
the questions are unnecessary or unfair ? 
—N. £. Journal of Education. 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


HE value of an educational exhibit, 
said Howard J. Rogers, chief of edu- 
cation at the St. Louis Exposition, re- 
cently, is precisely of the same nature as 
a commercial or artistic exhibit. The 
permanent benefit to be derived from any 
systematic exhibit lies in the opportu- 
nities for comparison which it affords, the 
investigations which it inspires, and the 
acquaintances and friendships which it 
engenders. The unity of the educa- 
tional system in the United States is due, 
in large measure, to the annual meetings 
of the N. E. A., where methods are dis- 
cussed and theories confirmed or con- 
demned by educational leaders from 
every section of the country. Ina simi- 
lar way, an international exposition 
brings together for consideration and dis- 
cussion the best methods in educational 
practice from all countries of the globe. 
Many far-reaching results are directly 
attributable to educational exhibits. The 
most notable of these are the development 
of the Industrial Art department of the 
South Kensington Museum, which was 
the direct result of the art exhibit at the 
Crystal Palace exhibition in England in 
1851; the introduction of manual train- 
ing and industrial drawing into the 
United States as a result of the exhibit in 
Philadelphia of the work of the public 
schools of Boston and the School of Ap- 
plied Mechanics at St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and the re-organization of the 
system of preliminary instruction in 
France as the result of the unsatisfactory 
exhibit of the French schools at the expo- 
sition of 1878. 
The steady advance of education as a 
profession, in the estimation of the people 
during the last twenty years, has also 
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tended to familiarize the public not only 
with the idea of an educational exhibit, 
but with its absolute necessity as a foun- 
dation for other exhibits of an exposition. 
The theory upon which the classifica- 
tion for the universal exposition of Paris, 
1900, and the World’s Fair of St. Louis, 
is founded, has for its central idea the 
inter-relation and dependence of the pro- 
cesses of the brain and hand of man and 
the application of educational methods to 
commercial and industrial development. 

For this reason, education becomes the 
first group in the classification, inasmuch 
as it is the source of all progress. This 
idea has been of slow growth in this 
country, but was accepted none the less 
heartily when its importance was real- 
ized. At St. Louis it has been taken for 
granted from the outset that oneof the 
largest buildings of the exposition, in the 
most accessible locality, must be devoted 
to educational interests. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL. 





HE musical critics of the press have 
given a very imposing amount of 
space to the third Bach festival, pro- 
duced in Bethlehem, Pa., by local talent, 
and lasting for an entire week. The fes- 
tival, which ended Saturday, May 16, 
was the third given under the same aus- 
pices, but was produced on a more ambi- 
tious scale than heretofore, and attracted 
music lovers from many parts of the coun- 
try. The leader and originator of these 
festivals, Mr. J. Fred. Wolle, has had a 
chorus in Bethlehem for fifteen years 
singing Bach music; but the Bach choir 
was not organized until 1898, and the first 
Bach festival was given in 1900; the sec- 
ond, lasting three days, in 1901. This 
year’s festival was produced by a chorus 
of one hundred and eighteen voices, in 
addition to a boys’ choir of fifty voices, 
and an orchestra of sixty pieces, most of 
the latter coming, not from Bethlehem, 
but Philadelphia. 

There has been criticism, of course, 
especially of the orchestra and the solo- 
ists; but on the whole the press has treated 
the festival with many signs of respect 
and approbation. A general idea of the 
programme is presented in the following 
comment written toward the close of the 
festival by the special correspondent of the 
Boston Zvening Transcript: 

‘In order to enter sympathetically into 








like any other American music festival, 
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the spirit of the festival, which is so un- 


let us begin by referring to the daily 
events not as concerts, but, as they are 
called locally, sessions. . . . Analysis of 
the programmes shows that they have 
been designed to set forth the life of Jesus 
in its religious significance from the Pro- 
testant point of view. The first three 
sessions dealt with the Saviour’s birth, 
though in no rigidly precise way. Mon- 
day evening’s session was a prelude to 
the series considered as a whole, the reli- 
gious or spiritual significance of the pre- 
lude being indicated by the choice of 
‘Sleepers, Wake!’ as the opening can- 
tata. This was associated with a general 
hymn of praise, the ‘ Magnificat,’ and the 
two compositions paved the way for the 
presentation of the ‘Christmas’ oratorio 
at the two sessions of Tuesday. Christ’s 
mission furnished the subject matter for 
the sessions of Wednesday and Thursday. 
Again the prelude, or in this instance in- 
terlude, idea was manifest in the presen- 
tation on Wednesday of two short canta- 
tas whose relation to the subject was 
more suggestive than direct, ‘Strike, oh, 
strike, long-looked-for hour,’ and ‘I with 
my cross-staff gladly wander.’ Associ- 
ated with them was the second Branden- 
burg concerto, the only purely instru- 
mental feature of the festival. These 
compositions led to the greatest of ora- 
torios, the ‘ St. Matthew Passion,’ which 
occupied the two sessions of Thursday. 
To-day and to-morrow we have to do 
with the ascension and proclamation of 
faith, the result, so far as this life is con- 
cerned, of Christ’s mission. The works 
chosen for this phase of the subject were 
an Easter cantata, ‘ The Heavens laugh,’ 
and an ascension cantata, ‘God goeth up 
with shouting,’ to-day, and B-minor mass 
to-morrow.’”’ 

The village of Bethlehem was settled 
by Moravians about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, who brought with them 
and have retained both a love for music 
and deep religious sentiment. The latter, 
rather than an artistic purpose, according 
to Zhe Transcript critic, is the animating 
motive of the festival. He writes: 

‘* There is one salient feature of the 
undertaking that not only came down 
from the first festival, but that preceded 
it during the many years of Mr. Wolle’s 
conductorship. It was here among the 
people before he was born, it came with 
his ancestors whoestablished the village. 














This may not be defined in a word, for to 
speak of it as religious fervor would be 
misleading, but veneration for everything 
that has to do with religious service is its 
common manifestation. That is the secret 
of the festival’s design, and it might have 
been inherited directly from the master 
composer, whose deeply religious nature 
was expressed in his life and works alike, 
and to whom the dedication of his best 
thought to the church was as natural and 
unaffected an offering as the prayers of 
the simplest-minded pastor of a country 
parish. The spirit of Bach was that of 
the Moravians who founded this town, 
and their descendants, little affected 
by the artificial developments of modern 
life, have retained it to a remarkable 
degree. They still give the village its 
distinctive character, and while the 
transient stranger may not venture to 
arrive at a final estimate of the people, 
it is perfectly apparent that veneration 
for everything pertaining to the church 
lingers as a strong if not dominating im- 
pulse of their lives. This perceived, it is 
a quick step to a perception of the festi- 
val’s character that precludes such critical 
attention to itas would be proper and 
necessary in the case of a secular festival, 
such as that annually given at Worcester. 
The Bach festival is not quite a religious 
observance, but given in an ancient 
church; limited, with thesingle exception 
of the Brandenburg concerts, to religious 
music, it is viewed by the residents, lis- 
teners and performers alike, as much akin 
to a continuous service. . . . The people 
sit in reverent silence from beginning to 
end, save when the chorales are sung, 
Then all arise, and the audience joins 
with the choir in giving vocal utterance 
to the hymn. Applause at any time 
would be sacrilege. For the most part 
the people sit with their backs to the 
music, facing the shrouded pulpit. Even 
the solo singers yield to the spirit of the 
occasion by refraining from festal dress.’’ 

The verdict passed upon the festival as 
a whole by the New York 77zbune’s staff 
correspondent represents the prevailing 
view of the critics: *‘ The choir which 
sang with such splendid spirit and gave 
distinct utterance to every note in the 
vast and complicated score.’’ Financially, 
it is reported, the festival was a success. 
The nine sessions were attended by 
10,000 persons, one-third of whom, prob- 
ably, came to Bethlehem from the larger 
cities.—Literary Digest. 
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OLDEST MORAL MAXIMS. 


HE Presse-Papyrus, recently found in 
the tombs of Egypt, has now been 
translated by the famous French Egyp- 
tologist, Philippe Vivey, who gives some 
interesting data as to its character and 
contents. The document was originally 
found in Thebes, and was written about 
2600 B. C., being the oldest collection of 
moral maxims known. The first. two 
pages are the product of the Prefect Ka- 
kimna, who lived under the reign of King 
Senoferus, of the third dynasty (3900 
B. C.). The second and larger portion, 
consisting of sixteen pages, is the work 
of the Prefect Ptah-ho-tep, who lived in 
the days of King Assas, of the fifth dy- 
nasty (3500 B.C.). This man had at- 
tained to all the honors that his royal 
master could bestow upon him, and in his 
old age prepared this book of practical 
wisdom and philosophy, primarily for his 
own son, but also for readers in general. 
From the translations as found in the 
Berlin Zeztung, we reproduce some spe- 
cimens of this ancient sage’s wisdom : 
Be not proud of your wisdom, but speak 
to the ignorant man as you do to the learned. 
For the boundaries of knowledge are never 


closed, and no savant possesses the fulness 


of knowledge. But it is more difficult to 
find wisdom than to discover genius. 

If you must deal with an antagonist while 
he is in anger and heis more powerful than 
you, then bend your neck to him. Sincehe 
will not permit you to destroy his language 
do not interrupt him. This shows that you 
can keep quiet if you are opposed, and you 
have the advantage over him if you do not 
become excited. 

If you have the position of a leader and 
must decide the fate of many people,{then 
seek out the best way, that you may not 
suffer reproach. Do not intimidate people 
or God will antagonize you also. 

If you are of a company who are taking a 
meal in the house of a prominent man, then 
take what is given you and bend yourself 
humbly. See whatis before you, but do not 
stare at what is blameworthy. 

Do not speak more toa great man than he 
asks you, because you can not know what 
will displease him. If you carry messages 
from one great man to another, then do 
exactly as you are directed. 

A thousand men have been lost on account 
of their enjoyment of a moment, which is as 
brief as a dream, and they reap death as 
a consequence. Be on your guard against 
attacks of evil impulses. 

That is a sad sickness which leads to dis- 
sensions between father and mother, brother 
and sister, and causes husband and wife to 
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despise each other. If you are wise you will 
make provisious for your house and will 
preserve a pure love for your wife. Be af- 
fectionate to her and satisfy her wishes as 
long as she is yours; this is friendship on 
the part of her master. 

You can manage a wife better by persua- 
sion than by force. Be not brutal. Then 
she will take good care of your house; but 
if you cast her aside, all is lost. Rather 
open to her the armsof your affection; call 
her with the voice of love. 


DEFINITIONS WITHOUT DIC- 
TIONARY. 





ERE are ‘‘definitions given without a 
dictionary.’’ Though these are wide 
of the mark, the word, in most cases, seems 
to suggest the definition given; eques- 
trian, one who asks questions; eucharist, 
one who plays euchre; franchise, any- 
thing belonging to the French; idolater, 
a very idle person; mendacious, that 
which can be mended; plagiarist, a writer 
of plays; emolument, a headstone to a 
grave; parasite, asmall umbrella; Republi- 
can, a sinner often mentioned in the Bible. 
It is now claimed that,we think only in 
words, and that the range of our thoughts 
cannot be wider than our vocabulary. 
Shakespeare uses a greater number of 
words than any other writer, and it has 
been said that ‘‘Shakespeare’s intel- 
lectual waves touched all the shores of 
thought.”’ 

Teach your pupils the uses and graces. 
of language. Strength and beauty are 
accomplishments to be coveted, whether 
they be of form, or face, or style in con- 
versation and writing. There are words 
that love one another and are waiting to 
be introduced. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says: ‘‘ True poetry consists of the most 
beautiful thoughts caught on the wing— 
tangled in the meshes of a few sweet 
words—words that have always loved one 
another, but never were wedded before.’’ 

These definitions are from an examina- 
tion in mathematics. Parallel lines are 
lines that can never meet until they come 
together; things that are equal to each 
other are equal to anything else; to find 
the number of square feet in a room, mul- 
tiply the room by the number of feet, and 
the product will be the result; a circle is 
a round straight line with a hole in the 
middle. 

Here are some answers given by the 
class in geography: Ireland is called the 
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‘‘ Emigrant Isle ’’ because it is so beauti- 
ful and green; the principal occupation 
of the people of Austria is gathering 
austrich feathers; the two famous vol- 
canoes of Europe are Sodom and Go- 
morrow. In civil government: The first 
consciencious congress met in Phila- 
delphia; the constitution of the United 
States was adopted in order to secure 
domestic hostility. 

A man of middle age, who sometimes 
occupied the pulpit, but who was not 
well up in worldly wisdom, was, some- 
time since, an applicant for a teacher’s 
certificate. He had not observed that 
China is sometimes called ‘‘ The Celestial 
Empire.’”’ When, in the written exami- 
nation, he found the question, ‘‘ Who 
inhabit the Celestial Empire ?’’ he said to 
his desk-mate, ‘‘ Now that question is 
just in my line.’’ So, spreading out his 
elbows till they almost pushed his com- 
panion from the seat, he wrote this an- 
swer: ‘‘ The Celestial Empire is inhab- 
ited by the angels of God, and by the 
spirits of just men made perfect.’’ I will 
say this of his answer: it is good English. 


MEMORIES OF MERCERSBURG. 








HE commencement week at Mercers- 
burg was of unusual interest to all 
who have been observing the remarkable 
work of Dr. Irvine. There was a re- 
union of the boys who have attended the 
academy at various times, during the de- 
cade of Dr. Irvine’s presidency. The 
attendance was large, and the occasion 
resolved itself into a tribute to the char- 
acter and personality of the head- master. 
No doubt some of Dr. Aughinbaugh’s 
boys were there also, and here and there 
upon the crowded campus was one whose 
gray hairs and advancing years marked 
him as a Higbee student. Dr. Irvine or 
some of his boys may have happened 
upon one of these old fellows straying 
around with a sober demeanor and pre- 
occupied air; but all this must not be 
attributed to feelings of indifference nor 
as an unfavorable reflection upon present 
conditions. Scratch a Higbee student 
and you will find an enthusiastic friend 
of the new Mercersburg, but on this 
occasion he may have been only gazing 
afar off and mingling the joy of the 
present with pathetic memories of past 
years at Mercersburg. 
Perchance he had wandered back in 








memory as far as the time of the genial 
Dr. Harbaugh, who appreciated as much 
as any one the home-like and informal 
life on college hill. After working in 
the garden or among his fruit trees at 
south cottage he would sometimes stray 
over to the north cottage in time for 
breakfast, and not finding the professor 
of church history about, would inquire 
seriously of Mrs. Higbee. ‘‘ Where is 
Eliphalet this morning? I never can re- 
member those long names of his.’’ (Dr. 
Higbee’s name was Elnathan Elisha.) 

From tbe seminary building across the 
town to one of the recitation halls there 
was a short way by a path through the 
fields. One warm day an industrious 
student paused under a friendly shade 
tree along this particular path to com- 
pare his lesson in Homer with a few 
leaves of a docile ‘‘ pony ’’ that one of his 
fellow-students had kindly loaned him, 
just for this once. He had no reason to 
suppose that any one was near to molest 
him in this not altogether new, but per- 
haps questionable method of preparing 
a lesson. Ere long, however, he was 
startled by a quiet step in the grass, and 
a familiar voice that said in passing: 
‘Taking the near cut, are you?”’ 

By the time the young Greek scholar 
had looked up from his work, Dr. Higbee 
had passed and was on his way to the 
college. It has been an open question 
to this day whether the words ‘‘ near 
cut’’ referred to the way of reaching the 
recitation room or the _ recitation. 
Chances were in favor of the latter con- 
struction, inasmuch as Dr. Higbee was 
proverbially far-sighted; and this view 
was further sustained a short time after 
when the same student visited the presi- 
dent’s study and found him playing the 
flute, with a piece of music stuck in the 
toe of his boot, as an improvised music 
rack. 

The last year of Mercersburg college 
was peculiarly trying to teachers and 
students alike. No one connected with 
the institution gave it more heroic and 
self-sacrificing service than Prof. Jacob 
B. Kerschner. As the holidays ap- 
proached, the boys, though they loved 
him well, had mingled considerable mis- 
chief with their impatience. A petition, 
numerously signed, asked that recitations 
be abandoned a day earlier than usual. 
This petition had received unfavorable 
and rather hasty consideration at the 
hands of the faculty, and the feelings 
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of resentment took tangible form in re- 
peated thrusts at Prof. Kerschner. Never 
had Greek prose been so stoutly de- 
nounced. The German _ vocabularies, 
always poorly rendered, were in these 
latter days blundered and stumbled 
through in a way that was simply un- 
bearable. The common verb ‘‘dulden’’ 
had gone the rounds of the class in fruit- 
less quest of an English equivalent; then 
the pale, careworn face of Professor 
Kerschner dropped upon his hand, and 
in the most pathetic, discouraged, utterly 
tired-out tone of voice he exclaimed: 
‘*Ich dulde!’’ (I suffer). The many 
long years now gone have failed to dim 
the picture or to dull the meaning of 
those two soft words so sadly uttered. 

Prof. Bretschneider, an eccentric and 
peculiar product of German university 
life, was teacher of German at Mercers- 
burg for a short while. His inability to 
adapt himself to things practical, and his 
custom of having his beer however and 
whenever he wanted it, open and above 
board, gave the faculty some concern, 
and was so demoralizing to the students 
that Dr. Higbee was compelled to retire 
him. The cold weather and imperfect 
heating facilities worried Prof. Bret- 
schneider very much. He one day came 
into recitation room with a big telescope 
in his hand, opened the stove door and 
gazed through the glass into the stove 
deliberately for a while. He then an- 
nounced that he could detect no signs of 
fire, and that the class would be dis- 
missed for that hour. This was regarded 
by the students as an imported joke from 
the Vaterland. 

Dr. Higbee was more persistent and 
practical. Under like conditions one 
morning, he said: ‘‘ Boys, we have no 
fire and nothing at present with which to 
make one; let us carry these benches out 
into the campus and turn our backs to 
the sun.’’ On another occasion while he 
was lecturing, acold draft of air from a 
broken window annoyed him very much. 
He walked over to the window, stuck 
his slouch hat into'the open place and 
then proceeded with the lecture. 

How the incidents do crowd upon us of 
this former occupant of north cottage— 
the scholarly gentleman—the . impas- 
sioned preacher who in the denunciation 
of wrong and unbelief could hurl forth 
the two-edged sentences of scorn and 
biting sarcasm; and yet in the next 
moment might allude in child-like sim- 
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plicity to the lilies of the field and the 
grace and sweetness of childhood as typ- 
ical of the true, the beautiful and the 
good!—Cor. Chambersburg Public Opinion. 





THE ATHLETIC CULT. 


NYTHING that Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 

might say on college athletics or col- 
lege life would have value simply because 
he said it, and his remarks or athletics 
in modern college life have additional 
force because everybody must recognize 
the essential truth of his criticism. Let 
no one underestimate the value of ath- 
letics as a means of recreation and asa 
method, as Dr. Mitchell says, of making 
the body sound and of keeping it sound, 
but the excesses of athletics, the betting, 
the professionalism, the conversion of so 
fine a game as football, with its mass 
plays, into an engine for the infliction of 
the greatest possible amount of per- 
manent personal injury, ard the exalta- 
tion of athletics into the aim and end of 
the college existence, as the one thing 
needful, receive the deftest and most ef- 
fective strokes from Dr. Mitchell, who 
says ironically: 

‘*It is needless to insist on what we 
missed and what, in consequence, my 
generation failed to be and to do—it is 
sadly interesting to speculate on what we 
might have been—for by this time you 
must all be aware that, without college 
athletics, no nation can long survive. 
Who can doubt that the discipline of the 
football field must have been terribly 
missed at the ‘Bloody Angle’ and on 
Cemetery Hill? 

‘*We played hard in my college days, 
but we talked of our sports less than you 
do. On the other hand, we were enthusi- 
astic concerning the rising literary lights 
of Tennyson and Carlyle, and had, as I 
take it, a keener interest in the intel- 
lectual life of the world and of the col- 
lege than exists to-day.’’ 

It is undeniable that athletics do have 
**too large a place in the life and talk ’’ 
of the college men of to-day. The des- 
perate desire to win has obliterated toa 
large extent the true sportsmanship, and 
has had the unhappy result of defeating 
the very aim of athletic pursuits, which 
is to afford amusement and healthful ex- 
ercise to the great body of the students. 
Under the present system the average 
student’s welfare is largely overlooked, 
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and the interests of the students and of 
the college are concentrated on the few 
in the eleven, on the nine or in the crew. 
The general student body, which should 
be taking part in the healthful exercise, 
concentrates its attention in feverish 
manner upon the score or so of champions, 
or would-be champions, who can scarcely 
be distinguished from the baldest pro- 
fessionals. 

Then, too, it should not be forgotten 
that, aiter all, the true object of the 
higher education is to create and 
strengthen the intellectual life—the 
things of the spirit; and the exaltation 
of athletics to-day tends to the exclusion, 
or total obscuration, cf those better and 
more important things. Fortunately, 
there is a reaction against the excesses of 
athletics, and the better colleges and uni- 
versities are using their influence to abate 
the evils of which Dr. Mitchell so justly 
and forcibly complains.—Ledger. 


BOYHOOD OF EMERSON. 








HE following letter, written by Emer- 
son a month before he was ten years 
old, gives us an interesting glimpse of his 
boyhood. It is taken from Cabot’s ‘‘Me- 
moirs of Emerson,’’ published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co: 
Boston, APRIL 16, 1813. 
DEAR Aunt: I am much obliged to you 
for your kind letter. I mean now to give 
you an account of what I commonly do in 
one day, if that is what you meant by giv- 
ing an account of one single day in my life. 
Friday, 9°h, I choose for the day of telling 
what I did. In the morning I rose, as I 
commonly do, about five minutes before six. 
I then help Wm. in making the fire, after 
which I set the table for prayers. I then 
call mamma about quarter after six. We 
spell as we did before you went away. I 
confess I often feel an angry passion start 
in one corner of my heart when one of my 
brothers gets above me, which I think some- 
times they do by unfair means, after which 
we eat our breakfast; then I have from about 
quarter after seven till eight to play or read. 
I think I am rather inclined to the former. 
I then go to school, where I hope I can say 
I study more than I did a little while ago. 
I am in another book called Virgil, and our 
class are even with another which came to 
the Latin School one year before us. After 
attending this school I go to Mr. Webb’s 
private school, where I write and cipher. I 
go to this place at eleven and stay till one 
o’clock. After this, when I come home I 
eat my dinner, and at two o’clock I resume 
my studies at the Latin School, where I do 
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the same except in studying grammar. 
After I come home I do mamma her little 
errands if she has any; then I bring in my 
wood to supply the breakfast room. I then 
have some time to play and eat my supper. 
After that we say our hymns or chapters, 
and then we take our turns in reading Rol- 
lin, as we did before you went. We retire 
to bed at different times. I goa little after 
eight, and retire to my private devotions, 
and then close my eyes in sleep, and there 
ends the toils of the day. . . . Give my love 
to Aunt Haskins and Aunt Ripley, with 
Robert and Charles and all my cousins, and 
I hope you will send me an answer at the 
first opportunity, and believe me, I remain 
your most dutiful Nephew, 
R. W. EMERSON. 


INDEPENDENCE AND INTERDE- 
PENDENCE. 








FROM ADDRESS BY DR. TUPPER TO GRAD- 
UATES UNIVERSITY OF PENNA. 





HERE are two distinct ideas set forth 
in the two succinct texts: ‘‘ Every 
one of us shall give an account of 
himself to God,’’ and ‘‘No one of us 
liveth to himself.’? We live in an age 
when, as never perhaps in all the world’s 
history, personality is being lifted up and 
glorified. We make emphatic the fact 
that the Gospel individualizes men, de- 
veloping in each of us the sense and 
power of individualism. We urge the 
right and the duty of every human being 
to possess and to cultivate a deeply 
wrought personality, a sharply defined, 
clearly accentuated individuality. 

And yet, while all this is true, pro- 
foundly and gloriously true, it is equally 
true that absolute independence is an im- 
possible relation; that the law of intimate 
connection and mutual dependence binds 
the whole human family in an insepar- 
able unity. The tragic death back in the 
years of Sir Robert Peel’s daughter, and 
the more recent failure of the Baring 
Brothers, indicate how true it is that the 
law of the text is the law of society, in- 
dustry, commerce, all human relations. 
The great lesson of to-day to be learned 
is the lesson which Lowell impresses in 
his ‘‘ Vision of Launfal:”’ 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who giveth himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me. 

And it is one of the glories of our day 
that this great truth is being gradually 
apprehended and propagated by thinking 
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men and women. We are beginning to 
see, as Maurice puts it so well, that we 
must either socialize Christianity or 
Christianize socialism. We are realizing 
as never before that power is not so much 
a gift as it is a trust; that to live for 
others is not so much a gratuity as it isa 
discharge of a debt. Hence it is that 
arbitration, and not war, is being empha- 
sized at present; that when Russian bar- 
barity would suppress Semitic liberty all 
humanity becomes aroused and hurls 
thunderbolts of indignation; that when 
Servia’s King and Queen are assassinated 
sorrow comes to all lands. 

We are recognizing to-day, as never 
before, that we are members one of an- 
other and debtors one to another; that 
neither languages nor customs, widely as 
they may vary, interfere with the strange 
oneness of communities and nations. 
Even we of this splendid twentieth cen- 
tury of enlightenment and progress are 
acknowledging our indebtedness to far- 
away nations—to Rome for the principles 
that underlie our systems of laws, to 
Greece for our ideals of art and to Judza 
for the inspirations of our highest faith. 
It is the great truth of universal depend- 
ence and interdependence, no man living 
to himself, no nation living to itself. 

It is a fine thought of Jeremy Taylor, 
the philosophic writer, that every mem- 
ber of the human family holds in his 
hands the lines of an interminable web 
work, on which is sustained the future of 
multitudes of his successors. This must 
impress all that study the question of 
heredity. We are each the resultant of 
ancestors, the product of a thousand fac- 
tors gone before. Every person present 
this morning has had within the last 
twenty-nine generations no fewer than 
120,000,000 of direct ancestors, and these 
have most potentially affected us. Traits 
of ancestors far back in the years are re- 
vealing themselves to-day in our vicious 
or virtuous tendencies, and in the coming 
twenty-fifth or thirtieth century of our 
era, men and women will be maimed in 
moral fibre because of defects in us, or 
will reap the benefit of some fine grace of 
manhood or womanhood which we are 
striving todevelop. It is this that makes 
life both so awful and so glorious—that 
no man lives to himself; that to live at 
all is to be a link in the great chain that 
binds the whole human race in indissolu- 
ble bonds. 

And there is need to-day for the con- 





stant and sympathetic reiteration of this 
great truth, not only in relation to the 
individual life, but also in connection 
with the larger realm of society. Micro- 
cosm and macrocosm are strangely one. 
The whole social fabric, from base to 
apex, is a compact and finely-knitted 
organism. Labor and capital are mu- 
tually interdependent, and should be 
harmoniously co operative. Mr. Car- 
negie cannot run his mills at Homestead 
without workmen, and workmen cannot 
pay house-rent without Mr. Carnegie or 
some other capitalist. The railway mag- 
nates cannot operate cars without switch- 
men and dispatchers, and switchmen and 
dispatchers cannot support themselves 
without railway magnates. It is the law 
of society, of industry, of commerce, of 
all human relations—the law of intimate 
connection and mutual dependence. 

Young men of the graduating class of 
the University of Pennsylvania, enter into 
life with a realization of the great truth 
of the text, that no man lives to himself. 
Let there rest upon you as a mantle the 
spirit of Him who came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for others. Seek to 
actualize the ideal of Charles Kingsley, 
when he pleads that we ‘‘do noble deeds, 
not dream them all day long,’’ and forget 
not the ideal of the Quaker poet, when 
he sings: 

Follow with reverent step the good example 

Of Him whose whole life was doing good; 

So shall the whole world be our Father’s temple, 

Each loving life a song of gratitude. 

The graduates were asked to meditate 
on the following: 

‘One of the things that earnest people 
learn very slowly is that they cannot 
afford to devote all their time and strength 
to one work, no matter what it is. With- 
out change and rest and a variety of in- 
terests we sap the very sources of our 
strength and skill. The average man, 
who is earning a living and counting for 
something in the life and work of his 
time, labors too long and too hard. What 
he needs is frequent respites. Do not be 
influenced by the chatter about what our 
grandfathers did, never taking a vacation 
from one year’s end to the other. Of 
course not. They did not need it. They 
did not go to their offices daily on a rail- 
road. They had no telegraphs, and, still 
less telephones. They did not need 
vacations. They pretty nearly had one 
all the time. The best of them never 
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knew anything about working as the 
modern man works. The people who 
needed rest and change in those days 
were the wives, just as they need it to- 
day; and if our grandfathers had. taken 
more vacations with their families there 
would be a smaller number of headstones 
in the family burying plots recounting 
the virtues of successive consorts.’’ 





CONCORD AND EMERSON. 





HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


MERSON was born in what has become 
one of the busiest sections of Boston; but 
when the future poet and thinker opened his 
eyes in this world, on the 25th day of May, 
1803, it was in a Congregational parsonage, 
‘‘in the silence of retirement, yet in the 
centre of the territory of the metropolis,’’ 
where, to continue the words of his father, 
‘“we am worship the Lord our God.’’ That 
was the lifelong occupation of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and it is interesting to note that 
from the beginning it was singularly free 
from conventions and forms of every kind. 
Nature is, to most men, a middle term be- 
tween God and man; to Emerson it was a 
common ground over which the Universal 
Spirit always brooded, and where the open- 
hearted might happen upon inspiring hours. 
He felt the sublimity of the Psaims of David, 
and the noble swell of the Te Deum, thean- 
cient hymn which the centuries have sung 
in antiphonal worship, never left him cold ; 
but his highest thoughts came to him in the 
broad silence of Summer afternoons in the 
fields, or when the stars kept up the ancient 
splendor of the wintry heavens. ‘‘ Boys,”’ 
Dr. Holmes reports him as saying to two 
youths who were walking with him as they 
entered the wood, ‘‘ here we recognize the 
presence of the Universal Spirit. The breeze 
says to us in itsown language, How d’ye 
do? How d’ye do? and we have already 
our hats off and are answering it with our 
own How d’ye do? Howd’yedo? And all 
the waving branches of the trees, and all the 
flowers and the field of corn yonder, and 
the singing brook, and the insect and the 
bird—every living thing and things we call 
inanimate, feel the same divine universal 
impulse while they join with us, and we 
with them, in the greeting which is the 
salutation ofthe Universal Spirit.’’ Inthe 
life of the author of ‘‘ Wood-notes,’’ as in 
that of the author of the great ode on ‘‘ Inti- 
mations of Immortality,’’ Nature was a 
background so intimately and reverently 
lived with that the work of both poets was 
not only colored but penetrated by it. 
Favorable conditions conspired in Emer- 
son’s ancestry, birth and childhood to make 
him peculiarly sensitive to the influence of 
star and field and wood, by familiarizing 
him with the simplest habits fof life, and 
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contering his interest in the things of the 
mind. He was a child of a long line of 
highly educated and poorly paid ministers; 
men who had the tastes and resources of 
scholars, but whose ways of living were as 
frugal as the ways of the poorest farmers to 
whom they preached. ‘ We are poor and 
cold, and have little meal, and little wood, 
and little meat,’’ wrote his father at the 
close of his Harvard pastorate and on the 
eve of his removal to Boston, ‘‘but, thank 
God, courage enough.”’ 

The moral fibre of the stock was as vigor- 
ous as its life had been self-denying and ab- 
stemious; but it must not be imagined that 
the long line of ministers behind Emerson 
were pallid ascetics. When his father was 
on the edge of death, he wrote to arelative, 
‘* You will think me better, because of the 
levity with which this page is blurred. 
Threads of this levity have been interwoven 
with the entire web of my life.’’ This touch 
of gayety could hardly be called levity ; it 
was, rather, the overflow of a very deep 
spring in the hearts of a race of men and 
women who kept their indebtedness to ex- 
ternal conditions at the lowest in order that 
they might possess and use freely the 
amplest intellectual and spiritual means. 
Again and again, in the simple but noble 
annals of the family, whose name was on 
the college: roll in every generation, one 
comes upon the fruit of this kind of frugal- 
ity of appetite in the fine use of common 
things, and, above all, in an intimate sense 
of access to Nature and the right to draw 


; freely on her resources of beauty and 


wer. 

This ancestral heritage of simple fare and 
good books first comes to light in the little 
community with which the greatest of the 
long line of scholars and teachers is so inti- 
mately associated that to think of ‘‘ Nature’ 
and ‘‘ Wood-notes,’’ is to see Concord lying 
in quiet beauty in a tranquil New Englan 
landscape. There were Emersons in the 
pulpit in Ipswich and Mendon, but it is 
upon Peter Bulkeley, grandfather at the 
seventh remove of Ralph Waldo, that atten- 
tion rests as typical ancestor. He was de- 
scended, one of the oldest of the colonial 
chronicles tells us, from an honorable fam- 
ily of Bedfordshire; educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, of the rich tone of 
whose second quadrangle Ruskin spoke 
with glowing enthusiasm; was given a 
goodly benefice, but found himself later un- 
able to conform to the services of the Eng- 
lish Church; came to New England in 1635, 
and after a brief stay in Cambridge, ‘‘ car- 
ried a good number of Planters with him up 
farther into the Woods, where they gath- 
ered the 7welfth Church, then formed in the 
Colony, and call’d the Town by the Name 
of Concord.”’ 

The pioneer scholar is described as a well- 
read person, an exalted Christian, who had 
the reverence not only of his own people, 
but of all sorts of people throughout the 
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land, and especially of his fellow-ministers, 
‘who would still address him as a ‘‘Father, 
a Prophet, a Counsellor on all occasions.’’ 
He had, we are told, ‘‘a competently good 
stroke at Latin Poetry,’’ and he gave no 
small part of his library to Harvard College. 
William Emerson, who came five genera- 
tions later, was as notable a leader in Con- 
cord as his great-great-grandfather had been. 
He preached the gospel of resistance to ty- 
rants and practiced it as well; for he left the 
pulpit in Concord to join the army at Ticon- 
deroga. When the miniature but immensely 
significant fight in which 


“|. . the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world,” 


took place at the bridge, he stood on the 
steps of the Old Manse, which he had built 
ten years before, and was kept out ofthe fray 
only by the vigorous intervention of his 
friends. 

In 1834, when Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
at the end of his period of apprenticeship, 
had withdrawn from the pulpit and made his 
first memorable trip to Europe, he went back 
to the Old Manse in Concord as to his ances- 
tral home; henceforth he was to know no 
other. His grandfather, Dr. Ripley, sus- 
tained in the famous old house the best tra- 
ditions of his race; ‘‘he was a natural gen- 
tleman,’’ wrote Emerson in a charming 
character study; ‘‘no dandy, but courtly, 
hospitable, manly, and public-spirited; his 
nature social, his house open to all men. 
His brow was serene and open to his visitor, 
for he loved men and he had no studies, no 
occupations, which companies could inter- 
rupt.”’ 

In September of the following year Emer- 
son took his young wife to live in the house 
which was to be his home to the end, and 
which has become, by reason of its associa- 
tion with him and his friends, one of the 
places which both illustrate and interpret 
American life at its best. The village of 
Concord was then the quietest of rural com- 
munities; no trains connected it with Bos- 
ton; no literary pilgrims visited it; no city 
folk had discovered it. It was rich in his- 
torical associations; it had long been a home 
of a small group of families of social and 
intellectual distinction; the memories of its 
heroic age were still fresh in the minds and 
hearts of elderly people; but it did not stand 
out as yet on the map of the modern world. 
It was what Dr. Holmes would have called 
a Brahman town; in quality and dignity of 
character and habit it held a place by itself ; 
and when, later, three or four men of genius 
made it famous, it seemed as if they had re- 
vealed Concord to the world rather than im- 
parted to it a sudden prestige by reason of 
their residence there. 

The country which was to be the back- 
ground of Emerson’s life and work was in 
such consonance with his temper and habits 
that, as in the case of Wordsworth and the 
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trace a real rather than an accidr ntal relation 
and resemblance between the men and the 
landscapes they loved. Ina very truesense 
all history and all countries were behind 
Emerson’s thought and work; he seemed to 
have the two hemispheres in his brain, one 
lobe being Oriental and the other Occidental. 
In certain moods he was of the East as dis- 
tinctly as in the applications and urgency of 
his thought he was of the West. He was akin 
with Saadi in the breadth of his view and the 
catholicity of his experience; and he was 
brother to Hafiz, not in physical delight in 
fragrance and melody, but in instinctive ease 
in softening the hard line of the fact by evok- 
ing its mystical significance. He was ena- 
mored of Plato, and spoke of him with more 
warmth of advocacy than was in his tones in 
urging the claims of any other man of repre- 
sentative genius. He valued the Roman 
power of organization; he felt the immense 
sense of reality in Dante’s symbolism of the 
experience of the soul in the three worlds; he 
had read nearly all the fifty-five volumes of 
Goethe that he owned in the German, 
although he was never a methodical reader, 
and he was in deep sympathy with Geethe’s 
great contemporaries; and he was at home 
in the wide range of English literature. He 
moved lightly poco the store-house of 
the past, with sound knowledge of what 
it contained and with a sure instinct of 
finding what was of value to him. He bor- 
rowed generously, as he had a right, from 
the capital of the race, and in every case he 
repaid the loan at a high rate of interest. 
Cosmopolitan as Emerson was in his in- 
terests, his surroundings, his tastes, he was 
nevertheless a true New Englander of the 
Concord quality. No one roamed further, 
but no one was a more devout home-keeper. 
He was eager to get the spiritual product, 
the deposit in the spirit, of the strain and 
storm of life; but he hugged his own hearth 
and was content to hear faint echoes of the 
tumult of life in the distance. A cosmopol- 
itan in the range of his intelligence, he was 
a provincial in his habits and personal asso- 
ciations; and this was a prime characteristic 
of Concord. To a European it must have 
been a place of extraordinary contrasts; it 
was the home of the loftiest idealism and of 
the simplest manner of life. The little group 
of men and women of culture, among whom 
Emerson took his place by personal heredi- 
tary right, shared this habit of rural or rustic 
simplicity with the farmer folk who sur- 
rounnded them. In theold-fashioned farm- 
houses, which stood and still stand along 
the roads or hidden among trees in sheltered 
nooks, there was a mingled air of thrift and 
generosity. They were built on ample lines 
and their frugality was tempered by hospi- 
tality. The living was of the plainest; the 
mug of hard cider and the pot of beans were 
in every house; but there were alsoreverence, 
sobriety, respect for learning, the peace of 
God and a love of liberty that had elements 
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‘These poor farmers who came up that 
day to defend their native soil,’’ says Emer- 
son in a memorable historical address, 
“acted from the simplest instincts; they did 
not know it was a deed of tame they were 
doing. These men did not babble of glory; 
they never dreamed their children would 
contend which had done the most. They 
ro eg they had a right to their corn and 
cattle—without paying tribute to any but 
their own governors. And as they had no 
fear of man, they yet did havea fear of God,”’ 
And he recalled the simple statement of one 
of these ‘‘embattlea farmers’’ ‘‘that he went 
to the services of the day with the same se- 
riousness and acknowledgement of God 
which he carried to the church.’’ The spirit 
of the best in New England is revealed in 
these few words: they feared God, but they 
feared nothing else; they held to the highest 
truths in the simplest speech; and the best 
of them carried the world in their minds and 
stayed quietly at home. They had penetrated 
to the foundations, and although there was 
in Concord, as elsewhere in New England, 
an aristocracy in birth and intellect, men 
and women were honored on a basis of char- 
acter. 

This independence went so far that it 
sometimes became whimsical, as in Thoreau, 
and sometimes issued in such an excess of 
nonconformity that a man found it impossi- 
ble to get on with his neighbors, and took 
refuge in isolation. The peculiarity of the 


New England hermit has not been his desire 
to get near to God, but his anxiety to get 


away from man. In later years, when Con- 
cord had become a Mecca, a whimsical self- 
consciousness was sometimes evident in the 
more individualistic members of the com- 
munity. Alcott said that Thoreau thought 
he lived in the centre of the universe, and 
would annex the rest of the planet to Con- 
cord; while Thoreau’s view of his own rela- 
tion to the place is reflected in his confession: 
‘* Almost I believe the Concord would not 
rise and overflow its banks again were I not 
here.’’ This note of superiority did not 
escape the keen-witted neighborsof Tho- 
reau. ‘‘Henry talks about Nature,’’ said 
Madame Hoar, ‘‘just as if she’d been born 
and brought up in Concord.”’ 

Emerson was ,the highest type of this 
mingled frugality of the life of the body and 

enerosity of the life of the mind; of this 
Eormeniaation of the highest and broadest 
interests with the simplest domesticity. He 
took pleasure in dissociating the resources 
and distinction of the intellectual life from 
the conventions and forms of an elaborate 
social life; and he seemed to affect in dress 
and manner aslight rusticity as heightening 
the effect of his thought, as the slight hesi- 
tation of his speech in public address 
brought out the marvelous felicity of his dic- 
tion. He would not have disclaimed the 
compliment ‘of being called the ‘‘ Yankee 
Plato:’’ so entirely content was he to be a 
resident of Concord as well as a citizen of the 
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world. In nothing was his soundness of na- 
ture, his health of mind, more evident than 
in the delicacy with which he protected him- 
self from the intimacy of some who were 
eager to gain some personal possession of 
his thought, and the gentle | penn age 
with which he held unbalanced people at 
a distance and kept himself clear of rash 
attempts to bring in the millennium prema- 
turely. 

Hawthorne has given us a characteristic 
report of the strange folk to be met in Con- 
cord in the days of the ‘* newness:’’ ‘‘ It was 
necessary to go but a little way beyond my 
threshold before meeting with stranger 
moral shapes of men than might have been 
encountered elsewhere in a circuit of a thous- 
and miles. These hobgoblins of flesh and 
blood were attracted thither by the wide- 
spreading influence of a great original 
thinker, who had his earthly abode at the 
opposite extremity ofthe village. His mind 
acted upon other minds of a certain consti- 
tution with wonderful magnetism, and drew 
many men upon long pilgrimages to speak 
with him face to face. Young visionaries, 
to whom just so much insight had been im- 
parted as to make life in all a labyrinth 
around them, came to seek the clue that 
should guide them out of their self- 
involved bewilderment. Gray-headed theor- 
ists whose systems, at first air, had finally 
imprisoned them in an iron framework, 
traveled painfully to his door, not to ask de- 
liverance, but to invite the free spirit into 
their own thralldom.”’ 

No one will ever know the annoyances, 
perplexities and dangers of Emerson’s posi- 
tion; what every one does know is that he 
never fell victim to the countless illusions, 
delusions and unbalanced dreams in which 
reproachful and perhaps impertinent follow- 
ers, who misread his leading, endeavored to 
involve him. The foremost idealist of the 
New World, he rendered incalculable service 
to the cause he had at heart by holding it 
clean and clear above the touch of fanati- 
cism, impracticable experiment, and the 
bitterness ofthe egotistical reformer. If he 
had committed the fortunes of Idealism to a 
disastrous venture, the loss to the youth of 
America would have been irreparable. 

In April, 1824, two years before he took 
refuge in Concord, ‘‘stretched beneath the 
pines,’’ Emerson wrote the poem which ex- 
presses the deepest instinct of his nature 
and the teapaellitey and detachment he was 
to find in the quiet village: 


Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home, 


I am going to my own hearthstone, 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echoes the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 
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Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the love and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 

For what are they all, in their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meet? 

Emerson was in no sense a hermit; an in- 
veterate traveler of the mind, he was, for his 
time, an experienced traveler among his 
kind. His trips to Europe were memorable 
by reason of his quick and decisive insight, 
of which the ‘‘ English Traits’ is a perma- 
nent record; and by reason of what he 
brought back in broader sympathies and 
clearer discernment of the great race quali- 
ties. He was for many years a familiar and 
honored figure on the lyceum platform in 
distant sections of the country, and he came 
to have a wide knowledge of the United 
States of the middle decades of the sine- 
teenth century. He had a keen appetite for 
good talk, and he was often seen in Cam- 
bridge and Boston in social gatherings, 
great and small. But his genius was essen- 
tially meditative; he brooded over his sub- 
jects until they cleared themselves in his 
mind; he kept himself in an attitude of in- 
vitation, and his thoughts came to him; 
above all, his work was the fruit of the ripen- 
ing of his own nature, and he needed alike 
the quiet of the fallow and of the growing 
field. The solitude in which a man finds him- 
self and the silence in which his thoughts 
come to him, he found in Concord. 

Tranquillity and peace were his posses- 
sions by reason of its isolation and of the 
conformation of its landscape. Monadnock 
and Wachusett stood on the horizon for 
those who went to look at them; but Concord 
lay content alonga river ofslumberous mood, 
with a group of pellucid lakes or ponds 
within easy reach, with broad meadows and 
low hills and stretches of whispering pines 
at hand. It was a shire-town, and it had 
business relations with lumbermen and 
farmers, who came to it for supplies. It was 
on the route of four stage lines, and under 
the roofs of as many taverns old-fashioned 
toddy was mixed for home consumption and 
as an expression of hospitality to guests and 
travelers. 

Thoreau had long noted in the quiet village 
all the signs of the ordinary uses and habits 
of men: ‘‘ I observed the vitals of the village 
were the grocery, the bar-room, the post- 
office, and the bank; and, as a necessary part 
of the machinery, they kept a bell, a big 
gun, and a fire engine at conveuient places, 
and the houses were so arranged as to make 
the most of mankind, in lanes and fronting 
one another, so that every traveler had to 
tun the gauntlet, and every man, woman 
and child might get a lick at him.”’ 

It must be remembered, however, that two 
houses within call made a crowded commu- 
nity for Thoreau, and that the appearance of 
a strange or inquisitive person on the high- 
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way sent him incontinently into the woods. 
Concord, in the thirties and forties, was an 
entirely normal village, with the usual con- 
veniences for conducting lite; but the life of 
the time was exceedingly deliberate in move- 
ment, and the passage of several stages a 
day did not make a fever in the blood of the 
villagers. Emerson found there seclusion 
without isolation, and solitude and silence 
tempered with the most congenial compan- 
ionship. 

The Old Manse, in which he lived for the 
first year, is a dignified old house in a local- 


; ity of heroic tradition, in a place of singu- 


larly reposeful beauty, in so quiet an air that 
one can easily overhear the whisperings of 
the ee. Under its roof generations of 

entlefolk have lived frugally and in loyal 

evotion to the highest interests of the spirit; 
from the colonial days books of classic 
quality have been within reach in the halls 
and rooms; in a small room on the second 
floor at the back of the house Hawthorne 
wrote a part of the ‘‘ Mosses from an Old 
Manse,’’ and Emerson wrote ‘‘ Nature.’’ 
When the latter appeared anonymously the 
question,,‘‘Who is the author of ‘ Nature ?’”’ 
brought out the reply, ‘‘God and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.”’ 

If tranquility is the distinctive note of 
Concord, a tinge of something dim and 
shadowy seems to touch the Old Manse and 
impart to it, not gloom’ nor sadness, but 
something of the twilight effect of the pine 
groves. When one recalls its traditions of 
plain living and high thinking, one is re- 
minded of Dove Cottage; but the little stone 
cottage embosomed in foliage where Words- 
worth spent the most productive decade of 
his life is nowa shrine set apart to memory, 
while the Old Manse is still a home from 
which in these later years has come pictorial 
genius of a high order; and the impulses 
which have made Concord a place apart have 
not spent their force. 

In this rural community, snugly at home 
in a landscape full of repose, Emerson found 
the best conditions for his growth and work, 
and through his long life lived on most in- 
timate terms with his nearest and most com- 
panionable neighbor, Nature. ‘‘ Hail to 
the quiet fields of my fathers,’’ he wrote 
when he had settled himself in the Oid 


‘* Not wholly unattended by super- 
natural friendship and favor let me come 


Manse. 


hither. Bless my purposes as they are sim- 
ple and virtuous.... Henceforth I design 
not to utter any speech, poem, or book that 
is not entirely and peculiarly my work. I 
will say, at public lectures and the like, those 
things which I have meditated for their own 
sake and not for the first time with a view to 
that occasion.’’ 

In these words is to be found the secret 
of Emerson’s peculiar relation to Concord 
and of his beautiful and fruitful life ; he 
came to Nature as to the word of God, and 
he gave the world only the ripe fruit of his 
quiet, meditative, consecrated life. The 
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twin activities of his spirit found their 
field and their inspiration under the open 
sky. He played with Nature and she worked 
with him. With him, as with Wordsworth, 
his writing-room was outdoors; his writing 
room was the place where he made a record 
of his hours and studies under the open sky. 
No season barred the woods to his eager 
feet; he was abroad in winter as in summer, 
and he loved lonely walks at night, finding 
companionship with the stars full of inspi- 
ration. 

The pine woods brought him some of his 
happiest moods and many of his most felici- 
tous thoughts and phrases. In all weathers 
he went abroad alert and expectant, waiting 
serenely and confidently on the ancient ora- 
cles; and, holding himself in his trustful, 
receptive attitude, the pines he loved be- 
came for him 


‘*Pipes through which the breath of God doth 
blow, 
A momentary music.”’ 


Thoreau, keen observer though he was, 
took into the woods a personality which 
affected his vision and made him the most 
conspicuous object in the landscape; Emer- 
son left himself at home and brought to Na- 
ture the most receptive and impersonal of 
moods. He saw fewer things than Thoreau, 
but he saw more deeply. ‘‘ But if I go into 
the forest,’’ he wrote, ‘I find all new aud 
undescribed; nothing hasbeen told me. The 
screaming of wild geese was never heard; 
the thin note of the titmouse and his bold 
me of the bystander; the fall of the flies 
that patter on the leaves Ilke rain; the angry 
hiss of some bird that crepitated at me yes- 
terday; the formation of turpentine, and, in- 
deed, every vegetation and animation, any 
and all, are alike undescribed. Every man 
that goes into the woods seems to be the first 
man that ever went into a wood. His sensa- 
tions and his world are new. You really 
think that nothing can be said about morn- 
ing and evening, and the fact is, morning 
and evening have not yet begun to be de- 
scribed. When I see them I am not re- 
minded of these Homeric or Miltonic or 
Shakesperean or Chaucerian pictures, but I 
feel a pain of an alien world, or Iam cheered 
with the moist, warm, glittering, budding, 
and melodious hour that takes down the nar- 
row walls of my soul and extends its pulsa- 
tion and life to the very horizon. That his 
Morning; to cease for a bright hour to be 
the prisoner of this sickly body and to be- 
come as large as the World.’’ 

Compare this account of the attitude which 
Emerson took toward Nature with the fra- 

rant, dewy, glowing account of a day un- 

er the pure sky which Corot left among 
his records, and the secret of spiritual and 
artistic vitality and freshness is plain. The 
men of genius who recreate life in art to as- 
suage the thirst and renew the heart of the 
world, are immortal not only in their works 
but in themselves; for they arethe children 
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of God, playing in a world in which their 
fellows toil. 

There was a garden on the south side of 
the Emerson house, and apple trees brought 
the most ancient fragrance and domestic as- 
sociations to the place; but Emerson was 
more at home in the broad landscape which 
inclosed his own acres. What the old road 
over the hill to Grasmere and Loughrigg 
Terrace were to Wordsworth in the long 
years at Rydal Mount, the Great Fields and 
Meadows, the shores and groves of white 
pine about Walden Pine, Peters Woods, and 
the level stretches through which the Mus- 
ketaquid, most quiet of rivers, flows, were 
to Emerson during the most fruitful period 
of his life. He found endless delight in the 
ownership of a tract of land from which he 
could look down on Walden Pond and away 
to the farther hills: 


My garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound; 

The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge; 
Then plunge to depths profound. 


Self-sown my stately garden grows; 
The wind, and wind-blown seed, 

Cold April rain and colder snows, 
My hedges plant and feed. 


Emerson was not a successful farmer, 
though he had the respect of the practical far- 
mers about him, and was known as ‘‘a first- 
rate neighbor, and one who always kept his 
fences up;’’ his business was not with the 
acres, but with the landscape. No one ever 
took ampler or nobler harvests of the spirit 
off the land than Emerson. He had a keen 
eye for the small facts of natural life, but he 
cared chiefly for the vital processes, the 
flooding life, the revelation of truth, the cor- 
respondence of soul between man and Na- 
ture; he was, in a word, the poet in the 
woods and fields. With serene faith and 
loyal fellowship he kept friends with Nature 
from youth to age, and the joy of his inti- 
macy suffered no shadow of estrangement as 
the years went by. A walk in the woods, 
he declared, was ‘‘ one of the secrets for 
dodging old age;’’ and in an address ‘‘ To 
the Woods’’ he wrote: ‘‘ Whoso goeth in 
your paths readeth the same cheerful lesson, 
whether he be a young child or a hundred 
years old. . .. . Give mea tune like your 
winds or brooks or birds, for the songs of 
men grow o!d, when they are uprooted; but 
yours, though a man have heard them for 
seventy years, are never the same, but 
always new, like Time itself, or like love.”’ 

To the very end this devout lover ot Na- 
ture lived in daily intercourse with her, and 
it was during a walk in a cold April rain 
that he contracted the illness which proved 
fatal after a few days of sitting in his chair 
by the fire calmly waiting for death. In the 
quiet place where he lies, near Hawthorne 


and Thoreau, the pines seem to be always 
whispering among themselves; but, alas! 
there is no longer one who understands 
them.— Outlook. 
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HE following Ode, written for Semi- 
Centennial of Franklin and Marshall 
College, June, 1903, by Lloyd Mifflin, of 
Columbia, Lancaster county, Pa., was 
read by Prof. George F. Mull. Mr. 
Mifflin is a poet of high reputation both 
in the United States and England. His 
sonnets have attracted the wide attention 
of lovers of literature. It has been 
claimed for him that he is the foremost 
master of the English sonnet now living. 


AN ODE. 


Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
New, on this memorable day, 
Within this fertile garden of the land, 
Blessed with perennial streams, 
Swatara, Conowingo, and Pequea, 
And hundred brooklets clear as they 
With which the region teems ; 
Rich with alluvial valleys, that the hand 
Sprung from the German honorably tills, 
And where the cattle on a thousand, hills 
Browse ankle-deep in clover-bloom, 
Or by the Conestoga margin wade 
Far in the willowy shade; 
Now when the green illimitable vales 
And dimpled slopes and dells 
Shed round the rare perfume 
Of coming harvests with their wealth replete, 
And here, returning to the dales 
Amid the fruitful heat, 
June, reminiscent of the rippling sea 
And all its rolling swells, [grain 
Waves with her breath our ripening fields of 
And makes a billowy ocean of the wheat ; 
Now, when the lambs are in the flock 
And call across the green 
And when the red-winged blackbird on the dock 
Sings as he settles down, serene 
In cloudless ecstasy. 
And the dear lark, with joy akin to pain, 
Floats o’er our fields—a feathered song— 
Pathetically sweet ;— 
In such a time—so joyous—it were meet 
That we, ephemera of an hour 
Who to the living still belong, 
Should lift our voices through the lips of Song 
In recognition of the price, 
In recognition of the faith—the power, 
The courage and the sacrifice, 
The struggles, often threatening defeat,— 
The final triumph of the men now dead, 
English and German bred, 
Whose effort and whose aid 
Made possible this studious retreat, 
These college halls, cresting the gentle glade, 
These academic bowers, 
These stately walls in classic shade 
Crowned with their clustered towers! 


Well may we praise these men of old, 
Whose work of faith untold— 
A faith that here survives— 
Helped rear this dual hall ; 
And those who brought their gold, 
And those who, being poor, gave more than all 
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In that they gave their lives! 
Honor the founders ! men to be revered ; 
We need not name them, are they not renown’d 
And to the heart endeared? 
And those that clustered round 
Your alien Flower from Heidelberg ; 
And him who drew the lightnings down, 
The generous printer of renown 
Who at the age of eighty-one, 
With patriot hands— 
That now are dust a hundred years and more— 
Here where the college stands, 
Laid the first corner-stone,— 
His name in part your Alma Mater bears ; 
While as an added coronal she wears 
Others especially her own— 
A glorious line of men of lore: 
Your college knows each honored name, 
She held them reverent of yore 
And worthy of acclaim ; 
And in your annals where each one appears 
The page is blotted by her grateful tears. 
You love their memory, and they live apart 
Enshrined within the sanctum of the heart : 
Honor the scholar, and the good, the just! 
Honor the silent dust ! 


Yea ! honor them—the dead ! as time withdraws 
We see they bravely battled in their cause. 
Duty hath still her heroes—valiant knights 
Unblazoned by the world, but in men’s hearts 

Their silent deeds, like beacon lights, 

Shine on, and guide us from afar. 

The mortal comes ; he labors, and departs ; 
But strongly girt with spiritual powers 
His soul beams on us like a star 
That still doth shed 
Its first effulgence though the star be dead— 

Though gone, the light survives : 

And if our lips are sealed 
From plaudits for the living, none the less 
Time, the recorder, on his scroll revealed, 
Will show the morrow they fulfilled their trust 

With honor and with nobleness : 

Teachers of fervid zeal ; 
The guardian mentors in an age complex ; 

Torch-bearers of the future’s weal ; 

True to the motto on their chosen seal— 
Lux et Lex! 
Lo, the old nation, day by day, 
Passes, alas! away, 

And the new nation needs 
Men of high purpose and heroic deeds 
For the stern conflict of the country’s life. 

Send forth, O college, such as these ! 

Unto thy land give thou such legacies ! 
Equip thy youth with rugged virtues high, 
Not with that apathy the indifferent wear 

Fatal to man and state, 

But anchored, resolute to do and dare, 
Unpurchasable, of nerve and deed, 
Men simply great, 
With deep conviction, who at utmost need 
Would stand the champions of the State, 
Against her foes 

Storming the enemy’s gate 
With thundrous eloquence of patriot words ; 

Or, if necessity arose, 

Girt with inviolate swords 

Fulgent with light, 
Battle for Conscience, Liberty and Right ; 

Such men the voice of History doth revere— 

O nurture them within this college here! 
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What of the donors ?—those who in the stress 
Of arduous seasons to the rescue came,— 
Look o’er that fair demesne, — [green,— 
The statued lawn, the noble piles, the storied 
Are not the beanty and the loveliness 
Of such memorials sufficient fame, 
With sweet remembrance thro’ the ages hence? 
Sufficient recompense?. . . 
From the lone bourn of life’s long pilgrimage 
Let him reply, who dwells in honored age— 
Founder of that fair hall which bears his name— 
Is there a crown more grateful to the brow 
Than this that crowns him now? 


Mother of learning, hail ! 
Oh, mayst thou, prosperous, rejoice 
For years recurrent of thy jubilee ! 
Long may thy turrets beckon and thy voice 
Summon the youth from many a distant vale! 
Long may men find in thee, 
Within thy classic pale, 
Blessing of studious serenity— 
The ethereal fruit and flower of the wise ! 
And when this age shall pass, as pass it must, 
And crumble into dust, 
. Thy towers shall still arise, gladding the eyes 
Of true men yet to be, 
And by the side of these 
Grouped ’mid the gracious trees,— 
Mater of sweet amenities !— 
May added halls and new-built spires 
Lift their enlightening crests above the lawn ; 
And the still greater college rear her head— 
Greater, not dearer than the old,— 
And wider radiance shed, 
And by her lustrous effluence manifold 
Illumination spread,— 
True harbinger of the new-born world’s desires, 
Forerunner of the hoped-for dawn 
That ever in the future glows, 
To which the soul aspires ; 
And as the depths of ignorance decrease 
And the dense darkness goes, 
Oh, mayst thou, filled with potency anew 
The sacred cause pursue 
Nor with the century cease, 
But still may learning blossom as the rose, 
And all thy paths be peace ! 


ADDRESS OF DR. FURNESS. 








TO GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





T was the 147th commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania that was 
celebrated June 17th at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia. Provost C. C. 
Harrison conferred degrees in Arts, 
Science, Philosophy, Laws, Medicine, 
Dental Surgery, etc., on nearly five hun- 
dred (500) graduates. He also conferred 
honorary doctorate degrees upon men 
whom the University had chosen to honor 
this year for their distinguished success 
in various fields, including the army, the 
navy, the ministry, the universities and 
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science. The University graduates 
marched in a body from Horticultural 
Hall to the Academy, wearing caps and 
gowns and hoods distinctive of the degree 
to be conferred upon them. As they 
walked across the stage to the seats re- 
served for them in the parquette, they 
were greeted with cheers by the great 
assemblage, which far exceeded the seat- 
ing accommodations of the auditorium. 
The orator of the day was Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, the eminent Shake- 
spearean scholar. We give this address in 
full. It will repay many readings. There 
will be nothing better in these columns 
during the current year. 

In presenting Dr. Furness, Provost 
Harrison said: ‘‘I shall not attempt to 
introduce the gracious and delightful 
scholar who is now to address us. Known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
the apostle of culture, the disciple of 
Shakespeare—we are one and all waiting 
to hear the words which will fall from 
‘the tip of his subduing tongue.’ ”’ 

When the applause had subsided, Dr. 
Furness said: 


In what I am about to say to you, let me 
tell you in advance that I shall be re 4 and 
prosy. But be of comfort: I shall not detain 
you long, and I shall talk to you as famili- 
arly as though we were sitting in my library 
and taking counsel together. 

With many of you this is Commencement 
Day—a serious occasion, which may well 
give a young and thoughtful mind pause. 
In the estimation of the world, you now 
‘‘commence’’ really to live. To-morrow 
the dizzying warfare of life begins which 
will not po | until Azrael passes his hand 
over your features and they are motionless 
forever. Until to-day, you have been care- 
less boys, without a thought of responsibil- 
ity. Your work has been prescribed for you; 
you have had merely to obey orders and fol- 
low a path with high hedges on each side. 

This path and its protective hedges are 
come this day to an end, and you stand on 
the border of the open. ‘‘ The world is all 
before you where to choose;’’ henceforth you 
must hew out your own sage But you are 
young. Thank heaven for youth! ‘Fair 
laughs the morn and soft the zephyr blows’’ 
when high courage mantles youthful brows. 
Will you pardon me, an old scarred veteran, 
and not think less of my manliness, if I 
confess that when, radiant with confident 
hope, you all advance to receive your diplo- 
mas from the hand of the Provost, the sight 
brings ‘‘all my mother to my eyes.”’ 

Those valiant young feet know so little of 
the cruel stones in the flinty road ahead. 
Here are some verses, written twenty or 
more years ago by a young fellow at Har- 
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vard, who was standing then on the eve of 
graduation, where you are standing now: 


The winds and the waves are wailing, 
And the night is full of tears; 
And over my spirit forebodings 
Are borne from the coming years. 
I fear for the child-heart in me, 
With its oneness of faith and sight, 
Lest the glow of its strong endeavor 
Go out in the passionate night. 


I fear for the swift feet running : 
Full speed through the morning dew, 
Lest they fail in the arid race-course 
With the goal, unwon, in view. 
I fear lest the motive for striving 
Is perishing in the strife; 
I fear lest the glory of living 
Is darkening in the life. 
I fear and in dread I shiver, 
At the feet of the coming years; 
The winds and the waves are wailing, 
And the night is full of tears. 


These verses, charming in their youthful- 
ness and simplicity, were written by him 
who is now Professor Woodberry, and ap- 

ared in the ‘‘ Harvard Advocate.’’ In the 
ollowing week there came a reply by Prof. 
William Everett, at that time a member of 
the College Faculty: 


From beyond the tears and the darkness, 
From over the wild, sad sea, 
Let the cheer of thy brother’s battle 
Ring back, gallant soul, to thee! 
Still on through the midnight of passion 
Let the star of the young faith guide; 
For we count the hours till we see thee 
In manhood’s ranks at our side. 
Our ears are set for the ringing 
That heralds thy dew-hemmed feet; 
Come, brother! our mail weighs heavy; 
Our nerves wax faint in the heat. 
Strive on! for the goal looms nearer 
To us in the strife ahead; 
Live on! for our armies are thinning, 
Our brave and our lovely are dead. 
Then, when ocean and night wail dreary, 
Let the breath of the coming years 
Show a flash of the red-cross banner— 
Waft the call of thy brother’s cheers! 


See to it, if you are wise, that ‘‘the glow 
of the strong endeavor go not out in the 
passionate night.’’ 

More than the fourth of the span allotted 
by the Psalmist to human life you have 
now lived. The vital question with you 
here now is: How are you to dispose of its 
remaining forty or fifty years that at the 
close the retrospect may bring. you serene 
content? You remember Sir William Jones’s 
fine translation from the Arabic: 


On parents’ knees, while yet a new-born child 

Weeping thou sat'st, whilst all around thee 
smiled, 

So live that, sinking to thy last, long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee 
weep. 
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Of course you all wish to be happy. This 
is what we all wish, and even think our- 
selves very ill used if we are unhappy. By 
a blessed provision of our nature, there is a 
certain, assured, inextinguishable share of 
happiness within reach of every son of Adam. 
It lies in work—steady, unremitting work. 
‘*Man,”’’ says the Bible, ‘‘is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward’’—but kindly Na- 
ture never wholly deserts her offspring; the 
shelter she provides against these inevitable 
troubles of life is—work, work to the very 
last day of life. 

With the knowledge that your happiness 
depends on work, you are strengthened for 
the decision which to-morrow thrusts upon 
you. Will you take the steerage of your 
own course, and, selecting the butt and sea 
mark of your utmost sail, bend all your en- 
ergies to reach it? Or will you aimlessly 
drift, the sport of wind and tide, and gain 
your final haven a with tangle 
and bitter brine your only freight? 

Ah me! if to choose were all that is need- 
ful! if, after the choice be made, the goal 
were as good as won ! 

But out in the world the winds and the 
currents are so strong that, even with the 
stoutest heart, we can barely outride the 
storms, and, should final wreck overwhelm 
us, where lies the fault? Is it in the ship or 
in our seacraft? If, with the bravest front, 
we are borne down in a fair:battle, is it not 
that we are unskilled in the use of our 
weapons? We have been attacked in quar- 
ters where we least expected, and, alack! 
we are unprepared. If a man knows but one 
parade in fencing, his chances in a duel are 
slim. Ay, there’s the rub! Our valor has 
been great enough, but our resources have 
been too few. Here is the Achilles heel. 
Here lies the fatal error. How is it to be 
remedied? What provision can be made for 
an unexpected onset, for the ‘‘ occasion sud- 
den,’’ as my Lord Coke has it. 

CULTURE NOT SUPERFLUOUS. 

Clearly the answer is: Our resources must 
be increased. What are our resources? 
They are the talents, the abilities with which 
nature has endowed us; and they are to be 
developed, like all things else, by cultiva- 
tion; and, if we are wise, by cultivating 
them to the utmost extent within our 
power, not a square inch of our minds 
should lie fallow. The result of this culti- 
vation is, if you will permit the tautology, 
culture which is strictly a process, but gen- 
erally understood as a result. It is an object 
dearly sought by all. There cannot be a 
civilized man so brutish as to be willing to 
remain uncultivated. There is a certain 
—_ concerning talents which strikes 

ome to us all. 


Culture is generally supposed to be some- 
thing reserved only for those whose time is 
free and at their own disposal. On the stern, 
prosaic lines of our daily professional lives 
culture is assumed to be a superfluous ara- 
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besque, an ornamental flourish. Believe 
me, this is not so. Culture is an arabesque, 
but it is not superfluous. It is essential to 
our best success in life, and it is of vital and 
infinite importance to every active mind. 

Thus you stand to-day. To some one 
pursuit you are to devote your lives. To it 

you must bend all your eergy. To grasp 
its highest rewards you must strain every 
nerve. In it no thoroughness can be too 
exacting or too minute. And in addition to 
all this you must be men of culture—the 
wider our culture the greater are our chances 
of success in our chosen pursuit. 

Wherefore, in one aspect, this culture has 
actually a mercantile, a downright pecuni- 
ary value. It widens our horizon, opens 
new avenues of thought, quickens our per- 
ception, matures our judgment and inspires 
that calm composure wherein lies the mas- 
tery of an untoward situation. 
never slumbers and never deserts us. When 
we are sore bestead it suggests expedients, 
and summons to our side the sages of the 

ast. 
+ elle culture furnishes us ! 

Like the universal blessings of nature, 
like light, like air, like the warm sun, cul- 
ture is free to all. In varying degrees, it is 
within the reach of the humblest and the 
highest. Like death, it may be found in the 
stately mansions of the rich and in the 
dwellings of the poor. (You all remember 
the Horatian line, ‘‘Mors pulsat,’’ etc.) 
Whatever the rank in life, whether young 
or old, whatever the calling or profession, 
whether lawyers or doctors or merchants, 
there is no station that is not broadened by 
culture. 

No learning can be too multifarious fora 
lawyer; no fact in human ethics valueless 
to a physician, no widening of the scope of 
political economy a matter of indifference to 
the merchant; no breath, fresh from the field 
of literature, uninvigorating to the country 
boy by a winter’s fire. 

This liberal culture is to be gained by 
reading, reading, reading; for which the 
pS a in this favored country are 
almost the birthright ofall. By you, college- 
bred men, it is to be gained by building in 
the foundation here laid during your college 
course; and unless you do rear a fair struc- 
ture on these foundations, the time ex- 
pended here in laying them has been wasted; 


and let me tell you that at the close of life | 


the reflection is not cheerful which reveals 
that some of its very choicest years have 
ome for naught—’tis a fine thorn for pil- 
ows, and I wish the luckless wretch who 
tries to sleep thereon joy of it. 

But some of you may say, ‘‘It’s all very 
well to extol culture to the skies, and dazzle 
our eyes with its charms; but how, in the 
name of all the gods at once, are we to find 
time to acquire a thorough knowlenge of all 
human learning?’’ Fair and softly, young 
sir; when did I say that this same blessed 
culture must be ‘‘thorough?’’ I said it 


Lo, these are some of the resources | 
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must be extensive, but I breathed no sylla- 
ble that it must be thorough or profound. 
For, look you, in the youth of the world, 
what was the amount of the entire stock of 
all human knowledge? 

When the whole science of electricity was 
comprised in the solitary fact that if amber 
be rubbed, it attracts straws; when all that 
astronomy revealed was that stars were ex- 


| halations which the rising sun dispersed; 


Culture ; 





when in all chemistry there were but four 
elements--earth, air, fire and water—and 
when no music was heard more ravishing 
than that extracted from three strings 
stretched across a tortoise shell, or than 
breath blown through a reed—then, in that 
happy, golden age, every man was an ency- 
clopedia, and culture, thorough and pro- 
found, might be acquired in an hour; then 
any child could pluck up the whole tree of 
knowledge by the roots. But we have 
changed all that; we are now the heirs of 
forty centuries, and the heaven-high sequoias 
of Mariposa only very faintly symbolize the 
gigantic proportions of that same present 
tree of knowledge, and the concentrated de- 
votion of a lifetime is demanded for a thor- 
ough mastery of a single tiny twig. 


WHERE REFUGE LIES. 


Now, if we are to follow those who assert 
that we must be unflinchingly thorough in 
all our reading, this state of effaire is truly 
distressing. For dear life’s sake, we are 
forced to be thorough in our one chosen pro- 
fession, and yet over and beyond all this 
we are told that we must be cultivated, 
thoroughly cultivated ; whereupon a single 
glance at the present illimitable fields of 
human achievement in science, in the arts, 
in poetry, fills us with abysmal despair. 

To attain to this culture, at once thorough 
and general, would require a lifetime of 
hyperborean nights and days. What is to 
be done? Where lies our refuge? What 
solution is there to this terrifying problem ? 
It is that if we would be cultured we must 
be superficial. Aye, it is even so. 

Culture in this year of grace is super- 
ficiality. The generally cultured man is a 
superficial man. And why should we find 
anything appalling therein? Can we not 
be superficial and happy? Because we can- 
not distinguish all the varieties of solidago 
must we forego the charm of recognizing 
Golden Rod when it transforms an autumn 
meadow into a field of the cloth of gold! 
Because we cannot expound the theories of 
the binary stars are we to forbear to name 
the constellations of the midnight sky? 
Shall we close our Homer because we cannot 
name the ships that went to Troy? A little 
knowledge is not a dangerous thing. If I 
cannot, for lack of time, drink deep of the 
Pierian spring, let me, in heaven’s name, at 
least take a sip. 

But, say the advocates of thoroughness, 
by reading superficially, by not taking 
notes, and by not finishing one book to the 
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very last sentence before another is begun, 
we impair our minds and weaken our mental 
powers. Be not dismayed. Take courage 
and be assured that if you are faithfully 
. thorough in one field there is no danger of 
impairing your mind by being superficial in 
a hundred others. ; 

Culture is not mental discipline. It is.a 
healthy relaxation, mental expansion. -I 
will not say that some sort of system in 
general reading is not beneficial; but it is 
wholly secondary and depends much on the 
temperament of the reader. If you like to 
take notes, it will do you good; if not, it will 
make the reading distasteful. Of prime im- 
portance is it to read for our own pleasure. 

The benefit that flows therefrom will come 
unheeded and unconsciously. Unless we take 
pleasure in our reading not a particle of good 
shall we derive from it, not a line will be assimi- 
lated, no more than food that is eaten when we 
are not hungry. Tobe consistent the advocates 
of thoroughness should maintain that when we 
sit down to dinner we must eat thoroughly, and 
finish one dish before we touch another. Not 
a@ pea must be tasted before the last flake of 
potato has been devoured. Does nature proffer 
us no beauty in shallowness? Do the shores of 
a lake sink at once to its greatest depth? Is it 
not from the shallows that water lilies make 
glad the soul of man when they bare their heart 
of gold to the rays of the morning sun? 

Is, then, this superficial culture altogether 
charming? Aye, when with frank brow it ac- 
knowledges itself to be as superficial as it really 
is. But let culture once affect profundity, let 
it but once prank itself out in the garb of 
thoroughness, and it sinks beneath an honest 
man’scontempt. Woe worth the day when you 
affect, either in culture or in aught else, to be 
other than what you really are! 

Acknowledge that you have made a brave at- 
tempt to ‘know everything of something and 
something of everything,’’ as the saying is, and 
a own your superficiality; confess your 
imitations, and, as the Talmud says, ‘‘ Teach 
thy tongue to say, ‘I do not know.’”’ Then is 

your culture respectable and admirable. 

Ot course, if you are so happily endowed by 
nature that you can be thoroughly versed in 
every department of human knowledge, by all 
means fulfill your abnormal mission; the rest of 
us can only gaze at you with envy and admira- 
tion, untinged with any thought of possible 
emulation. We common folk must be content 
with thoroughness in one department and 
superficiality in all else. 


WHAT TO BEAR IN MIND. 


Once in a time I was expressing to the late 
Professor Krauth (who some years ago, together 
with the revered Professor Allen, lent pre- 
eminent distinction to this University) my en- 
thusiastic admiration of his profound knowledge 
of the language of the New Testament—a 
knowledge so thorough that of any given verse 
he could at once give the history of its language 
from Wiclif to the Authorized Version, and his 
reply was, ‘‘ My dear fellow, ’tis only a scale of 
the butterfly’s wing.’? Hzec fabula docet, 
master your scale, and then by superficial 
culture revel in the iridescent beauty of the 
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whole creature when it “ waves in the eye of 
heaven its many-colored wings:’’ 

Bear in mind, therefore, that your culture 
must be not intensive, but extensive; and that 
it is purely selfish—never for display, but for 
your own sole benefit; and that by cultivating 
all your talents you are increasing your re- 
sources for the ‘‘ heady fight’ which awaits you 
in life, and that this cultivation is to be won by 
reading. Remember, also, that no specialist, 
however great and thorough, is therefore a cul- 
tured man. It is seldom, indeed, that they are 
not so; but they are cultured in addition to 
their speciality, not in consequence of it. 

The question naturally arises, What books 
shall we read? Howcan Iadvise you? By the 
very conditions of your reading, how can an- 
other person cater to you? You are to read for 
relaxation, and therein you must follow your 
own sweet will. Your will may not be my will. 
It is essential—it is indispensable—that you 
shall enjoy what you read; otherwise you will 
never assimilate it. It will do you no good. 
I can prescribe food for your mind no more 
deftly than I can prescribe food for your body. 
I can tell you what will prove generally nutri- 
tious, but there may be seasons when you loathe 
solid food and must be fed on gruel. 

Moods there are when even Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies are wearisome, and we take unbounded 
pleasure in an Irish jig. It is a saying trite 
enough that the bow cannot be forever bent. 
You must bear in mind that while you are pur- 
suing your chosen profession the bow is 
stretched to its fullest bend; when the bow is 
unbent, then culture claims the hour. 


A FIELD OF PROFIT. 

Happy, indeed, are you if your minds are in 
so healthy a condition that you are always sharp 
set for grave, substantial reading, but you are 
not to be censured for seasons when you find 
pleasure in airy froth. Yet see to it, I pray 
you, that these seasons be but few and fleeting. 
You are safe as long as you know that therein 
lies no real culture. 

There is, however, one field—take my word 
for it—wherein lies immeasurable profit. It is 
arealm you can never exhaust; it will widen 
illimitably every outlook in life. For it you 
have laid the foundations here in college. It is 
your Latin. 

Cling to every shred of it that remains in 
your mind. Read the poets; let the prose 
writers, especially Ceesar, be forgotten. Read 
Horace for his infinite charm of life, of gaiety, 
of sparkling fun. Read Catullus, and fall in 
love with Lesbia, and adore her sparrow, and 
lock arms with Catullus himself in his love of 
home and of the old familiar furniture, and 
grieve with him over the bitter loss of his 
brother. Read Ovid and learn the classic 
stories of mythology. Read Propertius (I de- 
clare to you one of the deepest lessons of my 
life came to me from the Elegies of Propertius). 
Read selections of Martial, whose sparkling wit 
will make you laugh outright. 

Read with a translation at hand if you need 
it. The language is, in this regard, of second- 
ary importance. In another regard it is of 
prime importance—namely, in the invaluable 
help which its inflections contribute toward un- 
derstanding our own uninflected language. It 
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ranks in this respect next to Anglo-Saxon in 
importance. Our own grammar can be known 
thoroughly only by reference to these two lan- 
guages. 

Marsh, in his admirable “ Lectures on the 
English Language,’’ says most truly that ‘‘the 
English student who has mastered the Latin 
may be assured that he has thereby learned 
one-half of what he has to learn in acquiring 
any Continental language.’’ Asa grammatical 
discipline, therefore, Latin is invaluable, and 
this value lies in its inflected forms. For, as 
Marsh happily phrases it, ‘‘to parse an English 
sentence you must first understand it; to under- 
stand a Latin period you must first parse it.” 
It is this predominance of form over logic that 
makes Latin the universal key to all language. 

What I have said in regard to the charm of 
Latin writers I should like to repeat in regard 
to Greek. There can beno purer classic pleas- 
ure than an hour passed with A¢schylus, or 
Sophocles, or Euripedes, or, in lighter mood, 
with Aristophanes. 

Here let me parenthetically express to you 
the intense pride for our dear old University, 
wherewith all lovers of true scholarship greeted 
the recent performance of *‘ Iphigenia ’’—of in- 
finite credit to your Greek professor for his in- 
defatigable zeal and masterly translation, to 
your professor of music for his sympathetic 
rendering of Greek emotion and to the gallant 
band of performers whose histrionic skill and 
rare proficiency are beyond praise. One such 
performance does more to extend the high re- 
nown of this University as a seat of learning 
than a whole year of successive intercollegiate 
victories in the Franklin Field. 

It is said that Goethe laid down the rule that 
we should every day listen to some good music, 
gaze on some good picture and read some 
poetry. This, I suppose, was his idea of main- 
taining a standard of culture; and it strikes me 
as a very moderate list for a German. 

To hear good music and see good pictures 
may be easier of accomplishment in Germany 
than in this country, although, to be sure, by 
way of music we can whistle; for pictures, have 
we not the Sunday papers? All of us, however, 
can daily read some poetry—a very potent aid 
to culture. 


SHAKESPEARE COMES FIRST. 


First of all, and always at hand, there is 
Shakespeare, “ emperor by the grace of God, of 
all literature, ’’ in whose praise it is rank folly 
to utter one word, only this: If there be in your 
temperament no nerve which vibrates in re- 
sponse to what you read in Shakespeare, it 
follows that you are (I deeply regret to say it) 
unquestionably an instance of what modern 
physiologists term hereditary reversion; and I 
am really at aloss to know what advice to give 
you. 

On reflection, I think you had better convert 
all your belongings into money and emigrate to 
the tropics, where, every morning, fasting and 
on your knees, you should pray for the develop- 
ment of a prehensile tail, in order that you may 
rest comfortably with your fellows in an arboreal 
retreat. 

Next after Shakespeare come Milton’s 
“‘Comus”’ and “‘ Lycidas,’’ which penetrate to 
the very seat where poetry is throned, and 
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stand unsurpassed in English literature. If 
these two poems do not enthrall you, close all 
books of poetry—there is not a vestige of poetry 
in your soul. I would advise you to devote 
yourself to the thrilling pages of a city direct- 
ory. It is unfair to apply to ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ 
what Voltaire is said to have observed with re- 
gard to Dante, that his fame was constantly in- 
creasing because he was so little read. Yet 
there is a grain of truth in it. 

I think it likely that it is only earnest stu- 
dents of English literature and a few sporadic, 
ardent lovers of Milton who have read every 
line of the twelve books. Very many readers 
begin them and then skip totheend. This is 
proved by the hackneyed lines which abound 
in the early books and in the last, but are 
scanty in the middle. Understand me, I am 
speaking to you as busy men, indulging in 
poetry as a relaxation, and as a refuge from the 
sordid cares of the world. 

I suppose we all resemble Charles Lamb’s 
‘** Mrs. Battle,’? to whom ‘‘whist was her busi- 
ness, her duty, the thing she came into the 
world to do—and she did it. She unbent her 
mind atterward over a book.”’ 


WORDSWORTH, LANDOR AND LAMB ARE INEX- 
HAUSTIBLE. 


This mention of Charles Lamb reminds me to 
say that if you donot read his essays, brimming 
as they are with such quiet humor as in the 
sentence just quoted, you cannot be—I will not 
say men of culture, but even half educated. 

From Milton it is a long stretch chronologi- 
cally—but only chronologically—to Words- 
worth, who is inexhaustible. Omit his long 
poem ‘‘The Excursion ’’—it will inexpressibly 
weary you unless you are an extremely ardent 
Wordsworthian—but read his ‘‘ Laodamia,’’ 
with its ‘‘ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace,’’ 
his sonnets, which as a modern collection for 
number and perfection are unsurpassed in Eng- 
lish, and above all read, till you know it by 
heart, his immortal ode, ‘‘ On the Intimations 
of Immortality from Recollections of Our Child- 
hood.”’ 

No matter how wearied you may be with the 
day’s work, or smirched with the dust and 
grime of the world’s ways, this ode will refresh 
and cleanse and usher you into a new world of 
solemn, purifying thought. 

There is another author whom I would com- 
mend to your earnest consideration. It is 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Of his ‘‘Imaginary Conversations” I never 
grow weary. Oneof my favorites is that be- 
tween Aijsop and Rhodope. Who A%sop is you 
all know well enough. His owner, Xanthus, 
has just purchased a little Thracian girl, 
Rhodope, who was as exquisitely beautiful as 
she was pure and guileless. She had ap- 
proached Aisop out of compassion for his re- 
pulsive deformity, and A{sop was attracted by 
her rare beauty and tenderness of heart. In- 
deed, it would be difficult in all literature—even 
including the wonderful scene where Richard 
III. woos and wins Queen Anne—a more 
masterly portrayal of the power of intellect to 
render itself so attractive as to obliterate all re- 
pugnance to physical ugliness. 

#Esop had been telling some of his fables 
wherein beasts are represented as talking. 
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Rhodope, after the group had departed, remon- 
strates, and says, ‘‘ But, sop, you should never 
say the thing that is untrue.’’ A¢sop replies, 
“We say and do and look no other all our 
lives.” ‘‘ Do we never know better!’’ ‘Yes, 
when we cease to please, and to wish it; when 
death is settling the features, and the cerements 
are ready to render them unchangeable.”’ 

‘‘Alas! Alas!”’ ‘ Breathe, Rhodope; breathe 
again those painless sighs; they belong to thy 
vernal season. May thy summer of life be 
calm, thy autumn calmer, and thy winter never 
come!’’ ‘‘I must die, then, earlier?’? sop 
replies, ‘‘Laodamia died; Helen died; Leda, 
the beloved of Jupiter. went before.”’ 

It is better to repose in the earth betimes than 
to sit up late; better than to cling pertinaciously 
to what is crumbling under us, and to protract 
an inevitable fall. We may enjoy the present 
while we are insensible of infirmity and decay; 
but the present, like a note in music, is nothing 
but as it appertains to what is past and what is 
to come. 

‘* There are no fields of amaranth on this side 
of the grave; there are no voices, O Rhodope, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful; there 
is no name, with whatever emphasis of passion- 
ate love repeated, of which the echo is not faint 
at last.’’ 

POETRY UNJUSTLY CRITICISED. 

But I should weary you endlessly were I to 
attempt to enumerate the books which await 
your happy, eager eyes. Let me merely add 
that you cannot, as you value the training of 
your mind, or the formation of your character, 
afford to overlook your Emerson—neither his 


poetry nor his prose. His poetry has been un- 


justly criticised as lacking in ‘‘sensuousness’”’ 
and asinharmonious. Setting aside discussion, 
always unprofitable, it is doubtful that there is 
any poet of modern times whose verses in so 
large a number have become so imbedded in 
literature, and whose pure melody will ring for- 
ever in our ears. 

The last book I shall mention, I have in m 
heart to beg you, almost on my knees, to read. 
I am personally under deep obligations to it. 
It bears an uncouth and affected title, and 
abounds in puerilities and forcible feeble at- 
tempts at humor—the result of its having been 
written by a solitary man in a sequestered 
Scotch village—yet there are a score or two of 
pages which far, far outweigh the weakness of 
the rest, and are inestimable, illuminating 
guides of life. 

It is Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus—a repellent 
title. It means, in un-Ciceronian Latin, ‘‘ The 
Tailor Patched Up,”’ or in Elizabethan English, 
“The Botcher Botched.” 

The author assumes that as garments cover 
the body, so does the body cover the soul, and we 
have but to strip off integument after integu- 
ment to discover the hidden springs of all our 
actions. It is full of cheer for the timid, of 
calm philosophy for the sorrowful, of incentive 
for the sluggish—and all administered with 
tugged vigor, interspersed with passages of 
tenderest pathos. Read it, read it, read it. 

I find I began an enumeration of books of 
poetry, but have mentioned two or three of 
prose. As an offset to ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ in 
prose, let me recommend as poetry Carlyle’s 
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“French Revolution.’’ It does not affect to be 
poetry; it is written as prose. Nevertheless, it 
is, in fact, a prose epic, and as such of fascin- 
ating interest from beginning to end. As an 
intelligible, coherent history it is not, I fear, a 
success, 

These few books which I have thus mentioned 
belong to only one department of culture, and 
culture must be as many sided as we have the 
capacity to acquire knowledge. There is the 
realm of science, wherein perforce we must be 
superficial. How can we possibly be thorough 
therein, when in the twinkling of an eye radio- 
activity blows away like chaff the whole atomic 
theory and dissipates the conservation of energy? 


STRENGTH IN PRACTICE. 

After all, culture does not depend on the 
number of books we read, but rather on the 
variety, the quality, and on our power of assim- 
ilation. The variety need give notrouble. The 
quality may be safely left to your own judg- 
ment. You are young men grown, not callow 
youths; you appreciate the earnestness of life. 
No one in these days can truthfully plead that 
he is ignorant of the names of those who stand 
on the mountain tops of literature. Of more 
importance than either variety or quality is our 
power of assimilation. By a beneficent gift of 
nature, this power of assimilation grows by what 
it feeds on; it is strengthened by exercise. The 
more we read the more we can read. 

Hereupon follows an. inevitabe result from 
culture, which, setting aside all other benefit 
accruing from it, would alone justify our devo- 
tion. It is a pearl of great price, and worth 
many a sacrifice to obtain. 

By living in daily communion with great 
writers, by weighing their words, by tracing 
their meaning, by analyzing their thoughts, it 
will follow, as the night the day, that we shall 
ourselves become more accurate in language, 
more fastidious in the use of words, nicer in the 
turns of expression. 

Whatsoever is loose, or slovenly, or vulgar on 
a printed page will jar or grate the nerves like 
the filing of asaw. When our nerves become 
thus sensitive in reading, be very sure that the 
day of our own reformation in speaking and 
writing is dawning. The faults we see in others 
will prove warnings to ourselves. 

Carlyle says that ‘‘the situation in life that 
has not its ideal was never yet occupied by 
man.’’ It is equally true that there is no situa- 
tion, no station, no occasion in life that good, 
accurate English does not adorn, and there is, 
besides, no more unerring test of culture. 

Dr. Johnson once said that were a man to go 
by chance, at the same time with Burke, under 
a shed to shun a shower, he would be impressed 
in a few minutes with the consciousness that he 
was in the presence of an extraordinary man. 
Of course, a large share of this noteworthiness 
was due to Burke’s remarkable powers of con- 
versation, but a portion was due to the nicety 
and exactness of his language. 


GOOD ENGLISH DEFINED. 

What is good English? It is the exact, ac- 
curate expression of our ideas. If we think 
clearly, we shall write clearly. This faculty of 
clear thinking is innate in some people, and 
almost instinctively they write good English. 
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Such a one was John Bunyan, whose “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”? is a model of good, simple, direct 
English. No two words are exactly alike, and 
the clearer are our thoughts the more fastidious 
do we become in selecting the expression which 
most nearly interprets them. We must become 
familiar, therefore, with the exact meaning of 
words. And we shall instinctively avoid all 
slang colloquialisms, not because they are col- 
loquialisms, but because they are ill-defined, 
with meanings utterly unsettled. 

Let a slang word be clearly defined, and pos- 
sess a shade of meaning that no other word has, 
then gradually the slime of the gutter is washed 
away, and it is admitted to respectability. 

Indeed, it is from such words and phrases 
that our language in large measure obtains its 
growth. But remember, these words must not 
take the place of old words; if they merely sup- 
reve old words, they should be incontinently 

illed for their uselessness, like donate for the 
unimpeachable “ give,’’ unique for ‘‘ unparal- 
leled,” and that very vile saying, it goes with- 
out saying, for ‘‘ it is needless to say.’’ In the 
use of good English, you can have no better 
authority than the Bible; from this source, and 
aided by a natural gift, Bunyan drew his 
strength. 

An accurate use of words makes good Eng- 
lish. The arrangement of words in a sentence, 
and the arrangement of sentences, makes ele- 
gant English (observe, I use ‘‘elegant’’ in its 
Latin derivative sense of choice, select, tasteful). 
For this no explicit rule can be laid down. 
Its nature is complex; it depends on a rhyth- 
mical ear, and is with some a heaven-descended 
gift; with others it is acquired by long and 
painful practice. Every one is sensible of it; 

ew can analyze it. 

But this one fact is certain: it invariably be- 
trays the company we keep. Our choicest 
English will always reveal our closest compan- 
ions. If you are wise, and care to speak, write 
and think good, sterling English, you will be 
careful to select your company. We are like 
moths, which assume the color of the garment 
they fret. 

But you have listened long enough. I must 
quote to you, as my closing words of advice, a 
passage from Sydney Smith’s ‘‘Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy.’? (Ah, what an inestimable 
book it is! full of wit and wisdom.) 


SIDNEY SMITH QUOTED. 


The passage is exactly in harmony with what 
I have attempted thus poy to urge upon you, 
and is, withal, one of the finest outbursts of 
eloquence that I know of anywhere: 

‘*Some men may be disposed to ask, ‘Why 
conduct my understanding with such endless 
care? What is the use of so much knowledge? 
—what is the use of so much life ?—what are we 
to do with the seventy years of existence al- 
lotted to us?—and how are we to live them out 
to the last? I solemnly declare that, but for 
the love of knowledge, I should consider the 
life of the meanest hedger and ditcher as pre- 
ferable to that of the greatest and richest man 
here present; for the fire of our minds is like 
the fire which the Persians burn in the moun- 
tains—it flames night and day, and is immortal 
and not to be quenched! 

“Upon something it must act and feed—upon 





the pure spirit of knowledge or upon the foul 
dregs of polluting passions. 

‘*Therefore, when I say, in conducting your 
understanding, love knowledge with a great 
love, with a vehement love, with a love coeval 
with life, what do I say, but love innocence, 
love virtue, love purity of conduct, love that 
which, if you are rich and great, will sanctify 
the blind fortune which has made you so, and 
make men call it justice—love that which, if 
you are poor, will render your poverty respect- 
able and make the proudest feel it unjust to 
laugh at the meanness of your fortunes—love 
that which will comfort you, adorn you and 
never quit you—which will open to you the 
kingdom of thought and all the boundless re- 
gions of conception as an asylum against the 
cruelty, the injustice and the pain that may be 
your lot in the outer world—that which will 
make your motive habitually great and honor- 

able, and light up in an instant a thousand 
noble disdains at the very thought of meanness 
and fraud. 

“ Therefore, if any young man here has em- 
barked his life in pursuit of knowledge, let him 
goon without doubting or fearing the event; 
let him not be intimidated by the cheerless be- 
ginnings of knowledge, by the darkness from 
which she springs, by the difficulties which 
hover around her, by the wretched habitations 
in which she dwells, by the want and sorrow 
which sometimes journey in her train, but let 
him ever follow her as the angel that guards 
him, and as thé genius of his life. 

‘* She will bring him out at last into the light 
of day and exhibit him to the world compre- 
hensive in acquirements, fertile in resources, 
rich in imagination, strong in reasoning, pru- 
dent and powerful above his fellows in all the 
relations and in all the offices of life.’’ 





FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL. 
GOLDEN JUBILEE OF COLLEGE. 


HE second week in June was made 

memorable in Lancaster by the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
union of Franklin and Marshall College. 
Each day had its programme of special 
features, beginning with Thursday, June 
4th, and ending Thursday night, June 
11th, with a grand banquet at which 
were assembled nearly four hundred 
guests. It was an inspiring sight, when 
on Wednesday night the representatives 
of fifty classes marched in long proces- 
sion each preceded by its transparency 
announcing the year of graduation. The 
college took the town by storm. Lan- 
caster never before appreciated how great 
an institution she has had in her midst 
these many years. On Monday, which 
was the ‘‘civic day’’ of the Jubilee, all 
the buildings upon the fine grounds were 
thrown open to the public, and the exer- 
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cises upon the campus were of especial 
interest. Among the speakers were Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, Dr. Brumbaugh, 
State Supt. Schaeffer, Dr. Byerly and 
Supt. Buehrle. The large audience was 
cordially welcomed to the exercises by 
Dr. John S. Stahr, President of the 
College, who introduced ex-Attorney- 
General W. U. Hensel, vice-president of 
the board of trustees, as the presiding 
officer of the day. We give space to 
three of these addresses. 


GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER’S ADDRESS. 


It is a great pleasure to me to be here 
among you to-day, representing, as I do, 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
It is a great pleasure to me to be here in 
another relation, as some years ago Frank- 
lin and Marshall did me the honor to confer 
upon me the degree of Doctor of Laws. I 
am, therefore, here to-day not only as the 
Governor of your Commonwealth, but as an 
alumnus of our College, and I claim a right 
to be among you. [Applause.] 

It is my purpose to be brief, and I shall 


endeavor, in what I have to say, to explain 
and illustrate only a single thought. My 
purpose is to appeal to you upon the lines 
of your patriotism; and in my judgment 
patriotism, like every other virtue, begins 
at home, about your fireside, in your own 


locality, village, town and city. Like the 
woman who withstood the allurements and 
blandishments of King Solomon’s Court, 
let us say as she did to the mighty ruler, 
‘*T dwell among mine own people.”’ 

If there is anything in my judgment that 
is wanting in our Pennsylvania life it is not 
in our history, surely that is glorious, nor 
in our achievements, because where in the 
broad land is there a Commonwealth to 
compare with us in either? but it is in the 
lack of a feeling of sufficient self-respect 
that should come from such achievements. 
We are too prone to look abroad for our 
heroes and overlook our own firesides. No 
ay gp or nation ever became great except 

y a cultivation of that which was meritor- 
ious among themselves. . Literature and art 
tell the same story. The old Greeks took 
the marble they found in the quarries about 
their cities and chiseled it into enduring 
shape. Sir Walter Scott took the stories 
of the bare-legged men of his native moun- 
tains and wrought them into romance that 
filled the world. And so it was with Shakes- 
peare; and what is true of them is true 
of ourselves. What people have more to 
make them proud than those whom I see 
before me here to-day ? 

In 1787 there was organized in the State 
of Pennsylvania a society whose purpose it 
was to encourage American manufactures. 
It offered certain prizes, and when it came 
to award them, the prize for the best book 
was awarded toa book made in Lancaster 
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county. How neglectful are we, that for 
twenty years I have made an effort and re- 
search in vain to ascertain who the pub- 
lisher and what the book were! 

In the life of Benjamin West it is stated 
that the highest culture and most liberal 
learning to be found in the United States 
existed in Lancaster. Of all the public 
attainments of the thirteen colonies prior to 
the Revolution, the greatest product was a 
book printed in Ephrata. There was noth- 
ing like it anywhere. It was a volume of 
1,500 pages, and it took thirteen men three 
years to do the work. The paper was made 
in freee the binding was done there, 
and the whole thing was the outcome of the 
efforts of our own people. 

Over on the other side, at Hanover, York 
county, lived Melsheimer, who wrote the 
first book on American entomology and was 
recognized the world over as the father of 
American entomology. Among you lived 
the only President of the United States 
which Pennsylvania was ever able to put in 
the chair, and among you lived that man 
who more than any other man in the United 
States wielded the greatest power ever con- 
centrated in the hands of a single American 
statesman—I refer to Thaddeus Stevens, 
and he is buried in your city. 

But why give you more instances, why 
more of detail? Pennsylvania will never 
again have a great general, and she has had 
many who shed lustre on her fame; she will 
never have a great poet, and right over 
here, alongside of you, was born Thomas 
Buchanan Read, whom English critics, upon 
the appearance of his great poem, placed 
on a pedestal above Longfellow; she will 
never again have a great statesman, until 
the people behind them all recognize their 
greatness when the man appears among 
them. What is it worth any man’s while 
to fight a great battle like that of Gettys- 
burg, one of the greatest in its consequences 
ever fought on earth, if a great soldier like 
George G. Meade, after winning the battle 
and deciding the fate of a nation, is forgotten 
at his own home? What is it worth while, 
like Read, to write a poem that ought to go 
down to the ages, when people turn from 
the Wagoner of the Alleghanies and waste 
their sympathies on ‘‘ Evangeline ?’’ 

First of all the States in the Union, Penn- 
sylvania provided in her Constitution for 
the liberal education of the people. Its 
school-houses dot every hill and valley, and 
nearly every county hasacollege. Frank- 
lin and Marshall, representing one of the 
smaller institutions, is doing a great work. 
It has contributed to the nation men of 
affairs. A President of the United States 
was a member of its Board of Trustees; a 
Governor of this Commonwealth was one 
of its alumni, and it set on foot a doctrine 
of theology that affected the world over. 
It is to be congratulated upon its honored 
past, and it is to be hoped that its future will 
be full of benefit for it and for humanity. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. BRUMBAUGH. 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was next intro- 
duced as an ex Normal School officer, 
Commissioner of Education to Porto 
Rico, and now the honored occupant of 
an important chair in the Faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His ad- 
dress, on ‘‘ Early Education in Lancaster 
County,’’ was much as follows: 


From the date whose annual recurrence is 
easily remembered in the annals of this 
county, February 22, 1722, when Henry 
Hayes, Samuel Hollingsworth, Philip Tay- 
lor, Elisha Gatchell, James James, John 
Wright, Tobias Hendricks, Samuel Blun- 
ston, Andrew Cornish, Thomas Edwards, 
and John Musgrove, assisted by John Tay- 
lor, surveyor of Chester county, in obe- 
dience to a warrant from Hon. Patrick 
Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor of the prov- 
ince, were commissioned to establish the 
boundaries of a new county, to which, at 
the suggestion of John Wright, member 
of the Assembly, was given the name of 
Lancaster county, to the present time, 
Lancaster has enjoyed a material, social, 
civic, educational and religious development 
equaled by few and surpassed by none 
of the groups of life that have found refuge 
and welcome in the vast domain we now 
call our fatherland. From a village of 100 
people in 1730, Lancaster has grown to a 


city of 41,459 (1900) people, and the county 


in 1900 had a population of 159,241. In its 
early years the population of the county 
was very complex. The Quakers from 
Chester county moved west, and soon after 
the erection of the county 1,000 families 
of this faith had settled within its borders. 
The energetic Scotch-Irish, moving to the 
frontier south of Penn’s colony and north 
of Calvert’s, occupied the southern part 
of the county. The sturdy, pious Germans 
from the Schuylkill Valley also at an early 
date found in the broad plains of Lancaster 
a goodly heritage. Thus, all the dominant 
streams of life that entered the province in 
its infancy here merged into one great and 
harmonious whole. Together they pushed 
the frontiers beyond the Blue Mountains, 
cleared the broad and fertile acres of forest 
fastnesses and laid and strengthened the 
foundation of what became in the space 
of a century of magnificent and cultured 
civilization. 

Education among all these pioneers was 
more highly prized and developed than is 
generally recognized. The more aggressive 
Germans established schools in connection 
with their churches, and the Scotch-Irish, 
under Rev. Robert Smith, D. D., on Pequea 
creek, set up the standard of Wm. Tennant. 
In 1745, near Swatara, was born the first 
great grammarian of the English language, 
Lindley Murray. In 1749, in Drumore, was 
born the great historian, David Ramsey, 
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and at Ephrata, about 1740, Ludwig Haecker 
established a Sunday-school, more than a 
generation before the now well-known work 
of Robert Raikes. 

Lancaster was one of the six places 
selected in London, March 15, 1754, for the 
— of a school for the free education 
of poor Germans. The Society was ap- 
pealed to by Dr. Wm. Smith, then Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in a not- 
able letter, dated December 13, 1753. 

In Lancaster a strong sentiment for the 
more advanced school was manifest, and on 
December 28, 1754, the Calvinist and Luth- 
eran ministers and fourteen of the leading 
citizens petitioned for a teacher capable 
of instructing not only in English and Ger- 
man, but also in Latin and Greek. The 
citizens of Lancaster voluntarily pledged 
fifty-four pounds to render possible the em- 
ployment of soscholarlyaman. The school 
was opened for pupils July ist, 1775, with 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Magaw as Master. 

It is to the credit of the citizens of this 
city almost one hundred and fifty years ago 
that they manifested such a substantial sym- 
pathy for higher education. [The speaker 
then paid a tribute to Samuel Magaw and 
other pioneer teachers.] Unquestionably, 
the influence of this teacher was potent in 
the fostering of a sentiment for higher cul- 
ture among the people of the community, a 
sentiment that found expression as early as 
1787 in the founding of that magnificent in- 
stitution, Franklin College, which, fifty 
years ago, put on its bering | garments, 
and to-day, as for a century, has been an 
honor and a glory to Pennsy]vania. 

It is not my province to speak of the later 
educational work of a county that has been 
so conspicuous in educational leadership; 
that has maintained continuously the oldest 
Educational Journal in the United States; 
that led in the establishment of Normal 
Schools in the Commonwealth; that gave 
to the educational leadership of the State 
such great chiefs as Stevens, Burrowes, 
Wickersham, Higbee, and Schaeffer; that 
gave to higher culture Gerhart, Nevin, 
Appel, and Stahr, and that has made almost 
every department of higher education her 
debtor for heroic and distinguished leaders. 
Can any son of the Commonwealth count 
over the names and recall the services of the 
sons of Lancaster county without a feeling 
of honest pride and a determination to 
honor those who have honored us by con- 
tributing in some degree to the fair fame 
and high destiny of the dear old Keystone, 
ad greatest Commonwealth in the Federal 

nion! 


ADDRESS OF STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer was intro- 
duced as an honored alumnus of the Col- 
lege. He dwelt upon courses of study 
and their recent general modification, 
and put in an ardent plea for the ‘‘ small 
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He spoke in substance much 


college.’’ 
as follows: 


To-day we celebrate a union of two insti- 
tutions as one college. To my mind, this 
day is prophetic of another union. Dr. 
Wickersham used to speak of the day when 
access to the college at Lancaster city should 
be free to all the pupils of the public schools 
of Lancaster county. A movement is in 
progress to bridge the chasm which sep- 
arates the college from the common school. 
On the one hand, the high schools have 
been lengthening their courses of study, in- 
creasing their facilities for instruction and 
raising their standards of graduation. The 
college no longer requires Greek of all who 
knock for admission into its classes. Not 
all minds take to linguistic study, and very 
few are fitted to teach Greek. A teacher 
of Greek must possess tact, talent, fire and 
force in an unusual degree; otherwise in- 
stead of attracting boys to the study of the 
humanities, he will repel them from the 
discipline which it is the function of the 
college to furnish. Moreover, some youths 
do not have an opportunity to study Latin 
and Greek and German and French when 
they are young. The studies which appeal 
to the understanding are forced to their 
attention during the period in which the 
verbal or mechanical memory is strong and 
retentive. After this golden period for the 
study of languages has passed away never to 
return, they are set to work upon the Latin 
and Greek Grammar—and then school- 
masters wonder why so few young men have 
a desire to go through college. If pupils 
are forced at seventeen or eighteen to take 
the classic tongues, they resort to keys, 
coaches, ponies, trots, and other helps, 
which cheat the student out of the culture 
that linguistic study is designed to foster. 
After the brain area which has to do with 
the acquisition of language has reached 
maturity, the student should be permitted 
to spend his time upon studies which appeal 
to the understanding. He should not be 
treated as if he existed for any specified 
course of study, as if he were but a means 
for the realization of a rigid idea of colle- 
giate training or classical culture. Both 
the high school and the college exist for the 
sake of the student. His highest interests 
should be paramount in shaping the courses 
of study. Indeed, the only 9g haynes 
upon which the high school or the college 
should insist is ability to do the work 
assigned. No arbitrary standard of admis- 
sion, no zeal for rigid entrance requirements, 
should bar any one from the privileges of 
collegiate training or professional study. 
Fortunately, the colleges are relaxing their 
rigid regulations and the public schools are 
beginning to provide courses suited to the 
tastes, talents and future dealings of their 
pupils. 

The earliest settlers of Pennsylvania were 
Protestants. One of the principles of Pro- 
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testantism says that the Bible is the only 
tule of religious faith and practice. Ability 
to read the Bible was valued above every- 
thing else. The court house of Delaware 
county contains the record of a successful 
action for two hundred ‘‘ gilders’’ brought 
by a schoolmaster against a parent who had 
promised to pay this amount in case his 
children were taught to read the Bible in 
three or six or nine months. A religious 
motive prompted the establishment of a 
school alongside of every church, and where 
no church was maintained, the people often 
established neighborhood schools. Dr. 
Wickersham criticizes McMaster severely 
for saying that prior to the Revolution no 
schools were found in Pennsylvania outside 
the cities and towns. The site of manya 
rural public school is on the very spot where 
a church or neighborhood school stood in 
the colonial days. 

In point of history the college and acad- 
emy preceded the public schools. After it 
was found that colleges and academies, as 
well as church and neighborhood schools, 
were insufficient to banish illiteracy and to 
make ignorance impossible, a movement 
began to establish and maintain schools by 
taxation or at public expense. There was 
but one step from common schools supported 
by taxation to high schools supported by 
taxation; and some states have carried the 
idea to a logical conclusion by the estab- 
lishment of state universities which have 
an annual revenue of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The attendance of a college is drawn 
mostly from a territory within a radius of 
one hundred miles. This is true even of 
Harvard and Yale, the most cosmopolitan 
universities in America. Within this area 
of one hundred miles in each direction from 
Lancaster, and over a much larger territory, 
Franklin and Marshall College has been 
furnishing its quota of successful men at 
the Bar, in the pulpit, in medicine and den- 
tistry, and even in the other callings which 
now claim a place among the learned voca- 
tions or professions. One of these is teach- 
ing. With the new courses for those who 
have teaching in view, the number of grad- 
uates who take to teaching should increase, 
and in turn their pupils should increase the 
attendance at the college. 

Two things are to be said in favor of the 
small college. The students who have been 
winning the prizes in debate and oratory 
come, as a rule, from the smaller colleges. 
President Barnard says that half the glory 
of Yale departed with the decay of its liter- 
ary societies. The cultivation of scientific 
studies, the multiplication of fraternities 
and the development of athletics seem to 
have a deleterious effect upon the life of the 
literary societies. Shall the literary soci- 
eties of Franklin and Marshall College con- 
tinue to produce public speakers like Stenger 
and Mays and Hensel, or shall the array of 
public speakers come to an end with these 
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names, as the race of eminent literary men 
came to an end at Harvard with the death 
of Lowell and Longfellow and Holmes? 

The small — is more apt to perpet- 
uate the ideals of plain living and high 
thinking than a large university. The ex- 
—— of living is a serious item at all of our 
arge universities on the Atlantic slope. 
When the bill was introduced for the crea- 
tion of a Superior Court, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court is reported to have 
said: ‘‘The Judges of the Supreme Court 
are not overworked; they are overfed.’’ 
High living does not conduce to high 
thinking. In Indiana I heard it said that 
square meals make a Dutchman round, a 
Hoosier tall, a student lazy. Seldom do 
three and four square Poe 4 including a 
banquet at night, harmonize with the mak- 
ing of a good thinker and a profound scholar. 
Men in America are as frequently overfed as 
they are overworked. Underfeeding is, of 
course, worse than overfeeding, but neither 
is necessary at a college situated in the 
richest agricultural county in the United 
States. With the glorious traditions of the 
past reviewed and perpetuated in the life 
of the present, with new fields of knowledge 
opening up for original investigation, with 
facilities in the library, the laboratory, the 
museum and the observatory never equaled 
in the past history of the college, with a 
student-body hopeful, alert and athirst for 
the latest and best, with a faculty combin- 
ing the fire of youth and the wisdom of age, 
with literary societies furnishing unsur- 
passed opportunities for debate and public 
speaking, with the public schools rallying 
around the college and with the faculty 
stretching out their hands to help the public 
school teacher in the elevation of his profes- 
sion, we have reason to look into the future 
with ardent hope and the most sanguine 
expectations for the growth and prosperity 
of Franklin and Marshall College. 


> 


EMERSON, THE MAN. 








O much is being written about Emer- 

son as poet, essayist and philosopher, 
and concerning the influence of his writ- 
ings upon the religious and intellectual 
growth of the human race, that there is 
danger of our losing sight of his unusual 
saneness asaman. We are in the habit 
of making allowance for the eccentricities 
and weaknesses of men of genius. We 
lament the immoral habits of one writer, 
but try to forget them in the beauty of 
his poems; we forgive another for being 
cross and irritable in his home because 
he has put so much fire and soul into his 
writings; and we excuse a third for not 
providing for his family, as we do not 
expect a man of genius to be practical. 
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With Emerson there is nothing in his 
private life to excuse or forgive. In his 


boy hocd it was one of his delights to help « 


his mother in her household duties, and,» 


while yet a college student, he said, ‘* It?i 
appears to me the happiest earthly mo- » 


ment my most sanguine hopes can pic- 
ture, if it should ever arrive, to have a 
home comfortable and pleasant, to offer 
mother.’’ This hope was realized when, 
a few years later, he took her to live with 
him in the old manse. A beautiful rela- 
tionship also existed between himself and 
his brothers and sisters; in his journal he 
again and again spoke of his brothers, 
who died young, as being much more 
gifted than himself. 

His married life seems to have been 
ideal, and his writings and lectures did 
not prevent him from being the most de- 
lightful of fathers. It was his habit on 
First-day afternoons to take his children 
long walks in the woods and study with 
them the flowers and birds. He was 
much interested in their schoolmates, and 
had parties for the out-of town pupils at 
his home. His children made a confidant 
of him, and he, in turn, trusted them. 
His theory concerning their training de- 
serves to be written in letters of gold in 
every home: ‘‘We must arm them with 
as much good sense as we can, and throw 
them habitually upon themselves for a 
moral verdict.’’ 

As a citizen, Emerson conscientiously 
attended the town meetings, found time 
to serve as a member of the school com- 
mittee, gave much thought to the conduct 
of government, and expressed his convic- 
tions by his ballot when election day 
came. Asa man of affairs, he managed 
to provide a comfortable maintenance for 
his family, with something to spare for 
his poorer neighbors. He was able to 
accomplish this because he understood 
the true meaning of economy, and had 
learned the philosophy of going without 
the non-essentials. 

With many illustrious men the esteem 
in which they are held is greater every- 
where else than in their own towns; but 
if one would form a high conception of 
the man, Emersou, let him go to Concord 
and hear the testimony of those who still 
remember him. It is said of many who 
attended his lectures that they did not 
pretend to understand what was said, but 
‘* they liked to put themselves under the 
influence of one who had obviously lived 
the heavenly life from his youth up, and 
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who made them feel for the time as if that 
vere the normal mode of existence.’’ The 
fe2ling of his neighbors toward him is 
tingly expressed by Hawthorne: ‘“‘It 
as good to meet him in the wood paths, 
sometimes in our avenue, with that pure, 
intellectual gleam diffusing about his 
presence like the garment of a shining 
one; and he so quiet, so simple, so with- 
out pretension, encountering each man 
alive as if expecting to receive more than 
he would impart. . . . It was impossible 
to dwell in his vicinity without inhaling 
more or less of the mountain atmosphere 
of his lofty thought.’’—/viends’ Jntelli- 
gencer. 


THE TOME INSTITUTE. 








N the presence of an immense audience, 
comprising many prominent educators, 


_ the buildings and grounds of the Jacob 


Tome Institute at Port Deposit on the 
Susquehana river, were formally presen- 
ted on May 16th, to the State of Mary- 
land. Governor Smith accepted them 
on behalf of the State. Addresses were 
delivered by President Ira Remsen, 
Johns Hopkins University; Professors 
Daniel Webster Abercrombie, Lewis 
Marshall Harires, W .W. Hopkins and 
Dr. A. W. Harris, Director of the Tome 
Institute. Dr. Abercrombie, who is head 
master of the Worcester Academy, said: 

‘‘Among all the phenomena which have 
made the history in our country during 
the past fifteen years remarkable none, 
to my mind, are so interesting as those 
that have marked the development of the 
secondary school. The quickening im- 
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pulse has come from above, and, in vital- 
izing the methods and organization of 
secondary schools, it is serving many of 
the deepest needs of the great universities, 
whence it had its origin. 

“It has been wisely said that secondary 
schools are the real colleges of the people. 
They are nearer the people and their 
power to understand them; hence they are 
nearer to their sympathies. They are 
nearer to their power to reach them in the 
persons of their children. What Bryce 
has so well said of the small American 
college may be said with increasingly 
more truth in the future of the modern 
secondary schools—they ‘set learning in 
a visible form’ among the people. 
Their influcnce is at once aesthetic and 
ethical. They show the delights of 
scholarship, the charm of refined imagi- 
nation, the strength and value of quiet 
reflection, and they ‘point to better worlds 
and lead the way.’ 

‘The instinct that leads a man of phil- 
anthropic spirit and large means to found 
a secondary school is a sound and true 
instinct; it is democratic and American, 
and deeply intuitive of the people of our 
country. When Jacob Tomé conceived 
this school he did so not only in a mood 
of philanthropy; he didso as well in a 
spirit of genuine and intelligent patriot- 
ism. He was happy in the character of 
the school he founded and in the scope of 
its work; he was thrice happy in the home 
he gave it on the banks of this noble river 
in this historic State, the portal to the 
Commonwealth of the South.’’ 

During the afternoon a portrait of 
Jacob Tome was unveiled and an inter- 
collegiate athletic exhibition followed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, JULY, 1903. } 

THE appointm uts of the following trus- 
tees of State Normal Schools have been 
made by the State Superintendent: 

West Chester—Levi G. McCauley, West 
Chester; J. Preston Thomas, Whitford. 

Millersville—Dr. O. T. Huebener, M. J. 
Brecht, Lancaster. 

Kutztown—Daniel H. Schweyer, Chas. 
A. Hottenstein, Kutztown. 

East Stroudsburg—A. W. Dixon, Scran- 
ton; R. F. Schwartz, Analomink. 

Mansfield—David Cameron, Wellsboro; 
A. C, Fanning, Towanda. 





Bloomsburg—C. W. Miller, C. C. Peacock, 
Bloomsburg; Robert C. Neal, Harrisburg. 

or ag urg—H. C. Greenawalt, Fay- 
etteville; Henry R. Hawk, Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven—H. T. Hall, S. M. McCor- 
mick, Lock Haven. 

California—J. A. Berkey, Somerset; J. B. 
Finley, Monongahela. 

Slippery Rock—-R. R. Quay, Beaver; John 
M. Goehring, Allegheny. 

Edinboro—C. A. Eckles, Cambridge 
Springs; E. W. Smiley, Franklin. 

Clarion—J. W. Greenland, Edward M. 
Wilson, Clarion. 

Indiana—W. J. Mitchell, Hon. John S. 
Fisher, Indiana. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION. 





PROTECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


AN Act to amend the twenty-first section of am act, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the more effectual pro- 
tection of the public health in the several munici- 
palities of this Commonwealth,’”’ approved the eigh- 
teenth day of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five; limiting the time in which 
actions may be brought for the recovery of fines or 
penalties under said act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section 
twenty-one of the act entitled ‘‘ An act to 
provide for the more effectual protection of 
the public health in the several municipali- 
ties of this Commonwealth,’’ approved the 
eighteenth day of June, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, 
which reads as follows : 

‘*Sec. 21. Any physician, undertaker, 
principal of a school, superintendent of a 
Sunday-school, sexton, janitor, head of a 
family, or any other poe or persons 
named in this act, who shall fail, neglect or 
refuse to comply with, or who shall violate, 
any of the — or requirements of 
this act, shall, for every such offense, upon 
conviction thereof before any mayor, bur- 
gess, alderman, police magistrate, or justice 
of the peace of the municipality in which 
said offense was committed, be liable to a 
fine or penalty therefor of not less than five 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars; 
which said fines or penalties shall be paid 
into the treasury of said municipality; and 
in default of payment thereof, such person 
or persons, so convicted, shall undergo an 
imprisonment in the jail of the proper 
county for a period not exceeding sixty 
days,”’ be and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 


Sec. 21. Any physician, undertaker, prin- 
cipal of a school, superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school, sexton, janitor, head ofa family, 
or any other person or persons named in 
this act, who shall fail, neglect or refuse to 
comply with, or who shall violate, any of 
the provisions or requirements of this act, 
shall, for — such offense, upon convic- 
tiou thereof before any mayor, burgess, 
alderman, — magistrate, or justice of 
the peace of the municipality in which said 
offense was committed, be liable to a fine or 
penalty therefor of not less than five dollars 
nor more than one hundred dollars, which 
said fines or penalties shall be paid into the 
treasury of the said municipality; and in 
default of payment thereof, such person or 
persons, so convicted, shall undergo an im- 
angen in the jail of the proper county 

or a period not exceeding sixty days: 
Provided, however, That all actions for the 
recovery of any fine or penalty for the viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act shall 
be commenced within sixty days from the 
commission of the offence, and not afterwards. 


Approved April 22, 1903. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BERKs—Supt. Rapp: The various com- 
mencement exercises throughout the county 
were largely attended. The ple seem to 
manifest more interest in education every 
year. The halls in a number of places 
where the exercises were held were almost 
too small to accommodate the crowds that 
were in attendance. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: We are pleased 
with the progress of our schools during the 
past year. Several of our schools closed 
with appropriate commencement exercises. 
On May 6th the high schools at Renfrew 
and Prospect held their exercises, the for- 
mer graduating one and the latter six. I 
attended both commencements, and pre- 
sented the diplomas. 

CAMBRIA — Supt. Jones: -South Fork, 
Ebensburg, and Patton held their annual 
commencement during the month. Teach- 
ers and graduates are to be congratulated 
upon the success of these exercises. 

CLEARFIELD — Supt. Shields : Examina- 
tions for county diplomas were completed 
this month. Out of 222 applicants ex- 
amined, 147 passed and were graduated from 
the common school course. Our high 
schools have all had graduating classes this 

ear, numbering a total of 48 boys and girls. 

he year has been a very successful one 
educationally. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The Renovo 
high school graduated seventeen members. 
The prospective increase in the salary of 
teachers has tempted many to enter the 
ranks of the profession through the medium 
of the provisional certificate. The need of 
better qualifications in the young teacher 
has prompted us to raise the standard of 
examination, which accounts for the rejec- 
tion of many. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The page ge high 
schools throughout Elk county all did ex- 
cellent work during the year just closed, 
and we look forward to still greater ad- 
vancement next year, as there is an elevat- 
ing public sentiment aroused, which will 
inspire directors and teachers for better 
equipment. Six of the ten townships in 
our county have schools which put them in 
the list to receive state aid. Two others 
will qualify next year. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: Many of our 
teachers have entered schools for their fur- 
ther improvement. In nearly all of the dis- 
tricts the work has been well done. Teach- 
ers will be scarce during the coming year, 
and in — districts wages will no doubt 
be advanced. 

FuLToN—Supt. Barton: Twelve of our 
teachers are now attending State Normal 
schools. Two summer schools are in pro- 
gress in the county, one with an attendance 
of 90, the other of 30. More than 50 per 
cent. of our teachers are now attending 
school. The minimum salary law is driving 
them to better preparation. 
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GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Very interest- 
ing commencement exercises were held by 
the Waynesburg schools. The graduating 
class numbered seventeen. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker : During 
the month I examined 209 pupils, all in the 
common branches and many in geometry, 
physics, book-keeping, physical geography, 
general history, — history, botany 
and Latin. Sixteen days were required to 
hold these examinations, and eight more to 
correct papers and make necessary require- 
ments. 

PoTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: On May tiz2th 
occurred the death of one of our best and 
most prominent high school principals, 
Prof. James S. Adams, of Galeton. Prof. 
Adams was of that class of men who never 
spare themselves when there is work to be 
done. His duties at Galeton were of such 
a nature as to make great demands upon 
his strength and vitality; and when, near 
the close of an arduous and remarkably 
successful year’s work, he was stricken 
with typhoid-pneumonia, his physical con- 
dition was such that he fell an easy victim 
to that dread disease. He was a graduate 
of Cornell University, and this was his 
second year as principal of the Galeton 
schools. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: Perry township 
adopted a course of study last fall. Five 
of their pupils completed the course and 
passed a creditable examination. This isa 
move in the right direction and should be 
taken by all the townships in the county. 
It has a tendency to give pupils more am- 
bition and keeps them in school for a longer 
time. During April and May I spent five 
weeks conducting reviews and giving talks 
on teaching to the Normal students at 
Selinsgrove University and the Freeburg 
Academy. I have abandoned the Teachers’ 
Normal, formerly conducted by the county 
superintendent, and instead give assistance 
in the several schools of the county for the 
preparation of teachers. This gives them 
the advantage of a longer term, and at the 
same time multiplies our teaching force, 
and consequently enables us to do better 
work than could be expected in the free 
normal with but one or two instructors. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The local nor- 
mal schools are larger than last year, a con- 
dition of things probably due to the mini- 
mum salary law. 

TioGa—Supt. Longstreet: The Count 
Teachers’ Association, held at Elkland, 
was opened with a lecture by Dr. Henry T. 
Colestock, of the Mansfield Normal School, 
on ‘‘ From Savagedom to Civilization.’’ Dr. 
Colestock also addressed the association 
upon the subject, ‘‘Teaching History.”’ 
Miss Eliza J. Bryce, also of the Mansfield 
Normal, read a paper, making a plea for 
teaching more commercial geography. 
Other speakers on the programme were 
Prof. W. E. Blair, of Westfield high school, 
N. G. Parke, of Osceola, E. B. Gaige, of 
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Lawrenceville, and Misses Lena Lewis, of 
Mansfield, and Elizabeth Kuhl, of Knox- 
ville. The papers as a whole were of un- 
usual merit and were thoroughly enjoyed. 

See Stapleton: In looking over 
the work of the year now closed, we find a 
satisfactory condition with room for im- 
provement. Thirty pupils received the 
common school diploma, for which a much 
larger number competed. Kelly township 
graduated a class of fifteen, whose essays, 
orations and other exercises were among the 
best. White Deer township will build a new 
school-house to accommodate the growing 
population of West Milton. 

BEAVER FaLis—Supt. Maguire: Last 
month we held a successful picture exhibi- 
tion. With the proceeds we have procured 
a number of good piotures—mostly large 
carbon photographs. The high school com- 
mencement was held May 29. A class of 
twelve was graduated, all of whom acquitted 
themselves creditably in their work and on 
the commencement platform. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: The close of the 
school year was marked by appropriate ex- 
ercises held in all the schools, with parents 
and friends in attendance. Graduating ex- 
ercises were held in the three grammar 
schools, during which diplomas, certificates 
of admission to the high school, were given 
to sixty-four pupils. Sixteen were gradu- 
ated from the high school June ed, before a 
large audience in the opera house. 

MaAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.).—Supt. 
Noonan: On May 2ist and 22d, I conducted 
the annual entrance examinations for the 
high school. Fifty-four pupils from thirteen 
different grammar schools in the township 
stood competitive examinations. Fifteen 
were ge cards of admission to the high 
school for next term. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: A class of 
eighty-six was promoted to the high school. 
A largely-attended public meeting was held 
at which a literary and musical programme 
was rendered by the class. A member of the 
senior class gave a cordial welcome to the 
incoming pupils, and Rev. J. Ross Stone- 
sifer delivered a suggestive address on the 
importance of continuance at school. The 
high school commencement was held May 
28th. Diplomas were issued to a class of 
twenty-nine, and an inspiring address was 
delivered by Dr. J. S. Stahr, President of 
Franklin and Marshall College. Owing to 
the rapid increase of the school population 
of the eastern section of the borough, the 
board recently purchased a fine, large plot 
of ground for the erection of a buildin as 
soon as conditions warrant it. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Our annual 
May festival and display of school:.work was 
held May 15th. In the various buildings, 
4,736 visits of patrons and directors were 
registered. The programme of the festival 
consisted of singing by the pupils, physical 
culture drills, and concert recitations. Ten 
cents admission was charged, yielding $171. 
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The human ear is an organ the true inwardness 
of which the physicians have never been able to get at. 
They can examine the interior of the eye with ease 
by throwing into its dark chamber a ray of light 
reflected from a little mirror, and of late they have 
found it possible even to see the gray matter of the 
brain by looking through the little canal by which the 
optic nerve enters. The cavity behind the nose they 
inspect with the aid of a light placed far back in the 
mouth. They see into the stomack by an electric 
apparatus. But the ear, as tofits internal arrangements, 
is quite unapproachable. It is feven impossible to 
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dissect it satisfactorily after death, for the reason that 
the parts collapse at once when the vital spark leaves 
the body. The drum, in a living person, bars the way 
to observation, and even though it be pierced, the 
winding passage beyond can not be seen through. 
On the other side of the drum are the three little 
bones—the mallet, the anvil, and the stirrup—which 
act upon each other as levers. The drum acts as a 
sort of buffer, and the mallet, immediately in contact 
with it, conveys the sound waves through the anvil 
and the stirrup to the cochlea, a spiral, shell-shaped 
chamber just behind and above the external opening 
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of the ear. This shell is composed of filaments of the 
auditory nerve, coiled spirally, and each one erect and 
waving tremulously in response to the slightest wave 
of sound. They carry the sound impression directly 
to the brain, and so delicate is their sensitiveness that 
the hearer perceives not only the degree of loudness, 
but even the finest quality of a sound, the harmony 
of tones, and the distance from which it comes. The 
moment that life becomes extinct, however, the spiral 
shell of nerves collapses and the marvelous organ is a 


It pays well to do all we can to have music taught, 
and that correctly, in all our public schools. Rev. 
Joseph Cook has beautifully said, “If music be not the 
gate of heaven, it is the broad, plain stairway winding 
to that portal. Perhaps I do not exaggerate when I 
call music the most accessible of the stairways to the 
pearly gates; and certainly it is one of the occupa- 
tions of heaven, without which heaven would hardly 
be itself to Christian apprehensions.”” Where is the 
regular teacher who could, conscientiously, refuse to 





dead thing, unsatisfactory to investigating anatomists, 


help place every child on this “ beautiful stairway?’ 





